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EDITORIAL NOTES 


On recommendation of the Publications Board the 
Council has established a maximum of 848 pages for 
volume 26 of Psychological Abstracts. It is planned 
that each issue during 1952 will have 64 pages, with 
the thirteenth issue having as many pages as neces- 
sary for the indexes. There has been an increase in 
the number of pages in the last few volumes, there- 
fore this limitation will require adjustments. For 
one thing it has been decided that entries for the 
abstracts of papers read at the annual meeting which 
appeared in the July issue of the American Psychol- 
ogist will not be included as they have been during 
the past few years. Further, every effort will be 
made to keep all abstracts as short as possible. 
Finally, the editor will be more rigorous in excluding 
borderline material. Comments and suggestions 
from readers concerning kinds of material which can 
be eliminated without destroying the usefulness of 
the journal will be welcomed. 


* * * 


The Sigmund Freud Archives, 575 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y., was incorporated in 
the State of New York on February 14, 1951. The 
aim, as stated in the Charter, is “‘to discover, as- 
semble, collect and preserve manuscripts, publica- 
tions and other documents and information relating 
to the biography of the late Sigmund Freud, and to 
his medical, psychoanalytic and other scientific 
activities.”” It will attempt to obtain and preserve 
for posterity a complete compilation of Freud's 
published and unpublished writings. Under the 
agreement with the Librarv of Congress, which will 
serve as curator of the collection, confidential ma- 
terial will be restricted as per the request of the 
donor. The initial projects of the Archives include 
collecting all letters to and from Freud; establishing 
a complete and reliable bibliography of his writings; 
interviewing all persons who knew Freud personally. 
Anybody who is in possession of letters or who knows 
of persons who have such letters, as well as all those 
who knew Freud personally, are urged to contact the 
Archives. 

* * + 

Attention is invited to entry no. 46 which de- 
scribes Neuropsychiatry; a quarterly report of the 
Department of Neurology and Psychiatry of the 
University of Virginia. 
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1. Bartlett, Frederic. The mind at work and play. 
Boston: Beacon Press, 1951. 143 p. $2.50.—Con- 


tains the substance of lectures, for a juvenile audi- 
ence, delivered at The Royal Institution in 1948. 
Shows how simple experiments may be utilized to 
study the mind working as a measuring instrument, 
controlling body movements, observing, connecting 
one thing with others, remembering, and thinking. 
—A. J. Sprow. 

2. Flew, Antony G. N. (Ed.) (Oxford U., Eng.) 
Essays on logic and language. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. vii, 206 p.—A collection of 
philosophical papers on linguistic problems of logic, 
with an introduction by the editor. The titles and 
authors are: Systematically misleading expression 
(Gilbert Ryle); Time: a treatment of some puzzles 
(J. N. Findlay); Bertrand Russell’s doubts about 
induction (Paul Edwards); The philosopher's use of 
analogy (Margaret Macdonald); Is there a problem 
about sense-data? (G. A. Paul); Verifiability (F. 
Waismann); The ascription of responsibility and 
rights (H. L. A. Hart); The language of political 
theory (Margaret Macdonald); and Gods (John 
Wisdom).—J. B. Carroll. 


3. Foulquié, Paul. La psychologie contemporaine. 
(Contemporary psychology.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1951. xv, 438 p. 800 fr.— 
The introduction discusses the origins of modern 
psychology from Descartes till the end of the 19th 
century. Part 1 gives a detailed account of “the 
rise of the new psychology” which directs its efforts 
towards objectivity. Part 2 deals with the survival 
and new bloom of subjective psychology which is 
found in the different schools of subjective psychol- 
ogy, ¢.g. psychoanalysis. Part 3 states that at present 
the contrasts between objective and subjective 
psychologies are more and more disappearing. Con- 
temporary psychology is characterized by the 
principle of “‘totality’’; it is the science of the whole 
man, considered as a whole and forming a whole 
with his environment. Its methods are based on 
the principle that the whole is reached through the 
part.—M. Haas. 


4. Garrett, Henry E. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Great experiments in psychology. (3rd ed.) New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1951. xvii, 358 p. 
$3.50.—The third edition continues the plan of 
earlier editions (see 15: 4881) in describing a classical 
experiment on a fundamental psychological problem 
and then surveying later experimental work and 
theory. Original chapters have been rewritten and 
supplemented: a new chapter on social psychology is 
added. Reading references follow each chapter in 
place of a final bibliography. Portraits of Binet, 
Cannon, Cattell, Ebbinghaus, Fechner, Freud, 
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Galton, Helmholtz, Kohler, Lashley, McDougall, 
Paviov, Terman, Thorndike, Watson, and Wood- 
worth.—C. M. Louttit. 

5. Goodman, Nelson. The structure of appear- 
ance. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
1951. xv, 315 p. $4.00.—As its title implies, this 
volume is devoted to a demonstration of the logical 
or sentential organization of the world. The philo- 
sophical position adopted is nominalism. The au- 
thor proposes to develop a philosophy of phenomena, 
to analyze the nature of qualities, sizes and shapes as 
symbolic structures. The scope of the proposed 
system is indicated by the following topics: concreta 
and qualification, problem of quality orders, topol- 
ogy of quality, of time, and of eternity—J. R. 
Kantor. 

6. Kitson, Harry D. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) How to use your mind. (4th ed.) 
Philadelphia: Lippincott, 1951. 196 p. $2.50.— 
Material covered is: how to concentrate attention; 
improve vocabulary; cultivate imagination; increase 
reading ability ; overcome discouragement; take notes 
properly; develop interests; form study habits; 
memorize readily; and reason logically. The basic 
laws of learning, memorizing, reading, attention and 
mental efficiency are summarized.— L. R. Steiner. 


7. Reichenbach, Hans. The rise of scientific 
philosophy. Berkeley and Los Angeles, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1951. xi, 333 p. 
$3.75.—Reichenbach contrasts scientific philosophy 
with speculative or classical philosophy on the basis 
that the former rejects universality, absolute cer- 
tainty, and moral directives. Positively stated, a 
philosophy stemming from scientific findings (logical 
empiricism) adopts (1) a functional conception of 
knowledge, a portrayal of things capable of yielding 
predictions of the future, and (2) an ethics derived 
not from ultimate principles but from social and 
political situations. Support for the new philosophy 
the author seeks in two directions: first he shows the 
historical failure of speculative philosophy; next he 
attempts to reinforce his philosophy by materials 
gained from an analysis of modern treatments 
of geometry, inductive inference, atomic theory, 
natural laws, symbolic logic, and cosmic evolution. 
—J,. R. Kantor. 


8. Thiel, Manfred. Versuch einer Ontologie der 
Persinlichkeit. Erster Band: Die Kategorie des 
Seinszusammenhanges und die Einheit des Seins. 
(Towards an ontology of personality. Vol. I. The 
category of the integration of being and the unity of 
existence.) Berlin: Springer, 1950. xxiii, 635 p. 
DM 29.70,—This first volume is the beginning of a 
projected three volume philosophical work in which 
the author attempts to present a complete philo- 
sophical system. The book consists of 39 chapters 
and a concluding section. These are divided into 
eight parts which are concerned with (1) Understand- 
ing and dialecticism in Philosophy; (2) The problem 
of space; (3) The problem of genesis; (4) The problem 
of time; (5) Action and the problem of value; (6) 
The basis of morality; (7) The personality ideal; and 
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(8) The European system of values and the world.— 
W. M. Gilbert. 

9. Zeldenrust, E. L. K. Ontiek, ontologiek en 
ontologie in de psychiatrie. (Ontic, ontologic and 
ontological in psychiatry.) Ned, Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1951, 4, 171-189.—The ontic realm is the realm of 
the object-science. The ontologic realm is the first 
transcendental where the question is asked concern- 
ing the possibility of the validity of scientific pro- 
nouncements. The ontological realm is the second 
transcendental level, and here the question is asked 
concerning the sense of validity. The conviction is 
pronounced that on the score of this really ontological 
reflection a new, anthropological psychiatry can be 
built up. 15  references.—(Courtesy of Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol.) 


THeory & SYSTEMS 


10. Ashby, W. Ross. (Barnwood House, Glou- 
cester, Eng.) Cybernetics. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., 
Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 94-110. 
—Theoretical contributions of this new field to 
psychiatry are reviewed, with emphasis on goal- 
seeking behavior, stability, learning adaptation, and 
circulating processes. 18 references.—W. L. Wilkins. 

11. Ezriel, Henry. The scientific testing of 
psycho-analytic findings and theory. II. Brit. J. 
med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 30-34.—This paper bears the 
sub-title, ‘The psychoanalytic session as an experi- 
mental situation.”” A therapy session where modern 
transference technique is applied is said to be an 
adequate experimental situation. When recorded, 
sessions can be subjected to rigorous analysis. This 
is the direction which should be taken in studies of 
psycho-analytic theory and procedures——C. L. 
Winder. 

12. Farrell, B. A. (U. Oxford, Eng.) The scien- 
tific testing of psycho-analytic findings and theory. 
Ill. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 35-51.—Three 
questions are considered. ‘“(A) How successful 
have been the attempts to confirm (and disconfirm) 
the propositions of psycho-analytic theory by non- 
analytical means? (B) How much has this work 
done to establish or modify psycho-analytic theory? 
(C) What, in general, are its value and its prospects?” 
—C. L. Winder. 

13. Pasquarelli, Blaise. (Psychiatric Institute, 
New York.) Experimental investigation of the 
body-mind continuum in affective states. J. nerv. 
ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 512-521.—A series of hypnotic 
sessions showed that it was impossible to modify the 
affect by direct hypnotic suggestion without changes 
in the postural set and/or organic sensation. “The 
body-mind continuum in affective states can thus be 
freshly conceived in terms of process—certain func- 
tional and irreversible relationships being clearly 
indicated between the body attitude, with its mus- 
culoskeletal, visceral, vascular and glandular com- 
ponents, and the feeling, or affective part of con- 
sciousness.’’— N. H. Pronko. 

14. Silverman, Hirsch Lazaar. (Ruigers U., 
Newark, N. J.) On the nature, scope and relation- 
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ships of philosophy and psychology. Psychiat 
Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 215-232.—The areas of 
agreement between philosophy and psychology may 
be summarized as follows: They agree in sufficient 
unanimity that one important mode of reality is the 
realm of finite, changing existence; that there is 
something more ultimate than man, which includes, 
completes, or explains the commonly-experienced 
facts of finite existence; that human nature includes a 
physical aspect which links man with other animals 
and to the realm of inorganic nature; that in the 
human order, the individual person alone is the 
bearer of rational and spiritual faculties; that human 
nature or goodness lies in the concrete realization of 
human nature as a whole, that is, in its material, 
social, spiritual, philosophical, and psychological 
phases. 46 references.—A. Weider. 

15. Snijders, J. Th. De eenheid der psychologie. 
(Unity of psychology.) Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1951, 4, 137-152.—We must put a systematic syn- 
thesis in the place of the disintegration of the past 
period. No scholastic narrowness, no cheap eclect- 
ism but a synthesis, based upon the unity as well as 
the complexity of man, which will only be fully 
known through an investigation from several points 
of view and on different levels —M. Dresden. 

16. Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.) The scientific 
testing of psycho-analytic findings and theory, I. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 26-29——Success of 
psycho-analytic therapy is not a demonstration of 
the validity of the theory. The dynamic and genetic 
hypotheses probably cannot be adequately investi- 
gated by traditional experimental procedures. Veri- 
fication (or falsification) of the theory waits upon 
new methodological developments. ‘Progress in this 
field is most likely to come from workers, or from 
teams of workers, who combine experience in the 
methods of psychological investigations with first- 
hand knowledge of psycho-analysis.’”—C. L. Winder. 


Metuops & APPARATUS 


17. Ammons, Carol H. (U. Louisville, Ky.) A 
method for pacing movements in mirror drawing. 
Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 59-62.—‘“If mirror 
drawing was to be used as a task for testing various 
hypotheses advanced by learning theorists, it was 
necessary to develop a technique for pacing it... 
In order to make meaningful comparisons of scores, 
it was necessary that Ss, whether assigned to the 
same or to different levels of pacing, learn to perform 
in essentially the same manner. Ss were instructed 
to attempt to move the full length of one limb of a 
six-pointed star pattern with each beat of a metro- 
nome, which E set at the desired rate. Control or 
self-paced Ss were encouraged to move the same 
distance on each of their 12 moves, but at their own 
rate. Advantages of this technique of pacing as com- 
pared with that described by Snoddy are discussed.” 
—R. B. Ammons. 

18. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Motor 
skills bibliography: I. Psychological Abstracts, 1931, 
Volume 5. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 63-67.— 
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References to work containing ‘‘material of a system- 
atic nature concerning the acquisition and per- 
formance of skills, methods of skills study, or skills 
apparatus” are listed in alphabetical order by author. 
Entry number in the Psychol. Abstr. is also given. 
101 references.—C. H. Ammons. 

19. Bishop, P. O., & Harris, E. J. (U. Coll., 
London.) A D.C. amplifier for biological application. 
Rev. Sci. Inst., 1950, 21, 366-377.—An instrument to 
measure both steady potentials and variations in 
potentials of brain tissue is described. It was de- 
signed for use in biological applications requiring 
high input impedance. The input impedance at the 
grid is greater than 100 MQ at 10 Ke/sec. The fre- 
quency response is flat from zero to over 10 Ke/sec. 
Block and circuit diagrams are included along with 
a very complete description of circuit character- 
istics.— H. A. Knoll. 

20. Carpenter. A. A simple class-room chrono- 
scope. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 140—-141.— 
This article describes an inexpensive electronic 
chronoscope for class-room use. It measures the 
time an electrical circuit is closed over a range of 
0.1-5 seconds with an accuracy of approximately 
2% of the full-scale reading. Limitations of the 
instrument are discussed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

21. Crites, Cyrus D. (U. Lowisville, Ky.) A 
photo-electric target-shooting device. Mot. Skills 
Res. Exch., 1950, 2, 56-59.—A photo-electric target- 
shooting device designed “‘to study aiming and to be 
more versatile than ordinary target-shooting de- 
vices” is described. A diagram of the electrical 
circuit and a photograph of an S practicing with the 
device are included.—C. H. Ammons. 

22. Grundfest, H.; Sengstahen, R. W.; Oettinger, 
W.H. (Columbia U., New York.), & Gurry, R. W. 
Stainless steel micro-needle electrodes made by 
electrolytic pointing. Rev. Sci. Inst., 1950, 21, 360- 
361.—A technique for producing micro-needle elec- 
trodes of any desired taper and sharpness for inser- 
tion into living tissue is described. Stainless steel 
wire is etched by means of a mixture of sulfuric and 
orthophosphoric acids. The electrodes are finished 
by insulating all but the fine tip with a baking 
enamel.—H., A. Knoll. 

23. Kirchner, John A., & Haggart, Harry H. A 
skin resistance audiometer. Arch. Otolaryng., 
Chicago, 1950, 52, 952-956—A modification is 
described of the equipment used to measure objec- 
tively pure-tone acuity by means of conditioning the 
psychogalvanic-skin reflex.—A. C. Hoffman. 

24. Powsner, E. R., & Lion, K. S. Testing eye 
muscles. Electronics, 1950, 23, 96-99.—Electrodes 
and an amplifier are described for recording variations 
of potential between the temples of an observer, 
which result from eye movements. It is suggested 
that such records may be helpful in physiological 
investigations, for medical diagnosis, and for the 
study of visual fatigue.—(Courtesy of Kodak Mon. 
Abstr. Bull.) 

25. Wood, D. L. (Ohio State U., Columbus.) 
An infra-red microspectrometer for biological re- 
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search. Rev. Sci. Inst., 1950, 21, 764-766.—The 


instrument herein described is a Perkin-Elmer 
Model 12C infra-red prism spectrometer combined 
with a totally reflecting microscope of numerical 
aperature 0.6. The apparatus makes possible the 
recording of infrared spectra of individual cells of 
biological materials over the familiar range from 1 to 
15 wu. It is designed to study the absorption spectra 
of muscle fibers. Some preliminary performance 
data are given.—H. A. Knoll. 


New TEstTs 


26. Bonnardel, R. Etude d’une épreuve de com- 
préhension du vocabulaire: le test B. V. C-8. (Re- 
search on the standardization of a vocabulary com- 
prehension test: the B. V. C-8 Test.) Travail 
hum., 1951, 14, 77-89.—The development of a new 
test of vocabulary comprehension is described. 
Words seldom used and those of ambiguous meanings 
are discarded. After standardization the test was 
found to have reliability of .89; identical scores 
were made by city and country groups, and between 
males and females.—R. W. Husband. 


(See also abstracts 58, 558) 





STATISTICS 


27. Berger, Agnes. On uniformly consistent 
tests. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 289-293.— 
Conditions under which uniformly consistent tests 
exist have been given by von Mises and by Wald, as 
implied, for example, by his proof of the uniform 
consistency of the likelihood ratio test. A different 
set of conditions is given which do not restrict in any 


way the nature of the distribution functions con- 
sidered. It is also shown that the conditions to be 
described are satisfied in a large class of cases occur- 
ring in practical statistics. Since the results to be 


proven have their counterpart in abstract measure 
theory it is necessary to take advantage of that 
method Mathematical proofs are included.— 
G. C. Carter. 


28. Clark, Edward L. ( Northwestern U., Evanston, 


Ill.) Methods of splitting vs. samples as sources of 
instability in test-reliability coefficients. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1949, 19, 178-182.—5 samples of 100 


answer sheets each of the Northwestern Scholastic 
Aptitude Test, Form A, were split in 3 ways: odd- 
even, two-three alternate, and double-alternate. 
Each method produced halves based on items from 
throughout the test. Split-half correlations were 
obtained, which when analyzed showed a negligible 
variance due to methods as compared with that of 
samples. Similar treatment was given to the Ohio 
State Psychulogical Examination, and the North- 
western Analogies Test. It is concluded: “. .. the 
subjects used are the important cause for instability 
of reliability coefficients, and that the method of 
splitting the test, if longitudinal, is not important.” 
—R. C. Strassburger. 

29. Cronbach, Lee J., & Warrington, W. G. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) Time-limit tests: estimating 
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their reliability and degree of speeding. Psycho- 
metrika, 1951, 16, 167-188.—Reliability of speeded 
tests should not be determined by single-trial pro- 
cedures (split-half, Kuder-Richardson) except to 
determine an upper limit of r. A formula for de- 
termining the lower limit of r and an index for 
measuring the degree of speeding are developed. 
Test authors should exercise caution in advertising 
reliability indices of their tests; many of these 
indices are spurious and consumers are deceived as 
a result. 16 references.—M. O. Wilson. 

30. Dwyer, Paul S. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
Linear computations. New York: Wiley, 1951. 
xi, 344 p. $6.50.—Designed primarily for the in- 
dividual worker and the use of the desk calculator, 
this book presents “. . . a fairly extensive and de- 
tailed discussion of such basic linear problems as the 
solution of simultaneous linear equations, the evalua- 
tion of determinants, the calculation of the adjoint 
and the inverse of a matrix, and the solution of 
problems involving the characteristic equation .. .”’ 
Chapter topics include approximate numbers, com- 
putational design, solution of simultaneous equa- 
tions, determinants, matrix algebra, errors in linear 
computations, and applications of the methods to 
statistics.—C. M. Louttit. 

31. Goheen, Howard W., & Davidoff, Melvin D. 
(U. S. Civil Service Commission, Washington, D. C.) 
A graphical method for the rapid calculation of 
biserial and point biserial correlation in test research. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 239-242.—The diagram is 
useful where large numbers of ry;, are to be calculated 
in test item analysis. The form is entered with the 
mean criterion score of the group passing the item 
and the proportion of correct answers to the item.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

32. Green, Bert F., Jr. (Princeton U., N. J.) A 
general solution for the latent class model of latent 
structure analysis. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 151- 
166.—Following Lazarsfeld (see 25: 3037), the 
general formulation of latent structure analysis is 
developed for application when the underlying atti- 
tude variable is assumed to have a point distribution. 
The general matrix equations, relating manifest data 
to latent parameters, and relating basic item response 
data to the joint occurrence matrices, are stated. 
—M. O. Wilson. 

33. Gulliksen, Harold, & Tucker, Ledyard R. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) Amechanical model illustrating 
the scatter diagram with oblique test vectors. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 233-238.—Changes in the 
configuration of points when the reference axes are 
rotated obliquely and the values of the orthogonal 
projections of the points on the reference axes are 
held constant can be described by the model. The 
procedure has significance for factor analysis.— 
M. O. Wilson. 

34. Horst, Paul. Optimal test length for maxi- 
mum validity. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 189-202.— 
Assuming a fixed amount of total testing time for a 
battery, it is important to know the length of each 
test necessary to give maximum correlation of the 
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battery with the criterion. The writer has previously 
presented solutions for two sets of conditions neces- 
sary to achieve this end (see 23: 1555; 24, 886). 
The set of conditions considered here include the 
following: (1) The total number of items or testing 
time is fixed. (2) The score is the total number of 
items correctly answered. (3) Test lengths are such 
that r of the total score with the criterion is maxi- 
mum. Results from all three sets of conditions are 
compared.— M. O. Wilson. 

35. Isaacson, Stanley L. (Columbia U., New 
York.) On the theory of unbiased tests of simple 
statistical hypotheses specifying the values of two or 
more parameters. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 
217—234.—Unbiased critical regions of type D for 
testing simple hypotheses specifying the values of 
several parameters are defined and their properties 
studied. These regions constitute a natural generali- 
zation of the Neyman-Pearson regions of type A for 
testing simple hypotheses specifying the value of 
one parameter. A theorem is obtained which plays 
the role of the Neyman-Pearson fundamental lemma 
in the type A case. Illustrative examples of type D 
regions are given.—G. C. Carter. 


36. Lehmann, E. L. (U. California, Berkeley.) 
Consistency and unbiasedness of certain nonpara- 
metric tests. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 165-179. 
—lIt is shown that there exist strictly unbiased and 
consistent tests for the univariate and multivariate 
two- and k-sample problem, for the hypothesis of 
independence, and for the hypothesis of symmetry 
with respect to a given point. Certain new tests 
for the univariate two-sample problem are dis- 
cussed. The large sample power of these tests and of 
the Mann-Whitney test are obtained by means of a 
theorem of Hoeffding. There is a discussion of the 
problem of tied observations.—G. C. Carter. 


37. Mood, A. M. On the distribution of the char- 
acteristic roots of normal second-moment matrices. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 266-273.—Distribu- 
tions of characteristic roots have been obtained by 
Girshick, Fisher, Hsu, and Roy. An alternative 
derivation of these distributions which is somewhat 
more elementary than those that have been published 
and which may have some pedagogical utility is 
presented. The normalizing constants for these 
distributions are obtained. Although, the correct 
values of the constants have been published in ihe 
references mentioned above, no convincing deriva- 
tion seems to hvae been recorded.—G. C. Carter. 


38. Mosteller, Frederick. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Remarks on the method of paired 
comparisons: II. The effect of an aberrant standard 
deviation when equal standard deviations and equal 
correlations are assumed. Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 
203—206.—"“‘If customary methods of solution are 
used on the method of paired comparisons for 
Thurstone’s Case V (assuming equal standard devia- 
tions of sensations for each stimulus), when in fact 
one or more of the standard deviations is aberrant, 
all stimuli will be properly spaced except the one with 
the aberrant standard deviation. A formula is given 
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to show the amount of error due to the aberrant 
stimulus.”—M. O. Wilson. 

39. Mosteller, Frederick. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Remarks on the method of paired 
comparisons: III. A test of significance for paired 
comparisons when equal standard deviations and 
equal correlations are assumed. Psychometrika, 
1951, 16, 207-218——“A test of the assumptions 
underlying Thurstone’s method of paired compari- 
sons is developed and illustrated. The inner work- 
ings of the test and an indication of its power are 
provided for a special case involving three stimuli 
lying very close to one another. Although the 
method is developed and applied for Thurstone’s 
Case V, it can be applied to any paired comparison 
case providing some degrees of freedom are left over 
after the process of estimating the spacings between 
the stimuli positions has been completed.”—M. O. 
Wilson. 

4C. Shrikhande, S. S. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Designs for two-way elimination of hetero- 
geneity. Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 235-247.— 
Some general classes of designs for two-way elimina- 
tion of heterogeneity are considered. Balanced 
incomplete block designs for which b = mv have 
been used to obtain two-way designs in which each 
treatment occurs in a given position m times. The 
case m = 1 gives Youden’s squares. It has been 
shown that balanced incomplete block designs for 
which 0d is not an integral multiple of » can be used to 
obtain designs for two-way elimination of hetero- 
geneity in which there are two accuracies as in the 
case of lattice designs for one-way elimination of 
heterogeneity. Partially balanced designs have 
been used to obtain two-way designs with two ac- 
curacies. In every case the method of analysis and 
tables of actual designs have been given.—G. C. 
Carter. 


41. Tate, Merle W. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) A note on common mistakes in testing the 
significance of a proportion. J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 
551-553.—One of the commonest mistakes made in 
testing hypotheses about universe proportions from 
sample evidence is in the use of the normal integral 
in approximating the sum of a set of binomial terms. 
The author discusses in detail the basis for this error 
and points out cautions for avoiding it. He recom- 
mends that frequency units instead of proportions 
be used in such problems since they do not obscure 
the discreteness of the original measures.—J. C. 
Diggory. 

42. Vajda, S. Relations between variously de- 
fined effects and interactions in analysis of variance. 
Ann. math. Statist., 1951, 22, 283-288.—From an 
algebraic point of view the analysis of variance tests 
of effects and interactions can be based on the mini- 
mum values of a certain quadratic expression in 
which the ‘“‘h-matrix’”’ is fundamental. The arbi- 
trariness in the choice of this matrix reflects the 
arbitrariness in the definition of effects and inter- 
actions. The dependence of the result of these tests 
on the A-matrix used is considered. The answer is 
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expressed by two theorems, which are proved.— 
G. C. Carter. 

43. Whitfield, J. W. Note on the correlation of 
errors and performance in a test. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 2, 138-139.—The problem of “‘guess- 
ing’’ in the common choice-response type of intelli- 
gence test is discussed. A formula is derived which 
gives the expected variance of the mean numbers of 
errors in such a situation. Also the observed and 
expected product moment correlation between the 
number of incorrect answers 1 (errors and unan- 
swered) and the mean number of errors e can be 
calculated. The relation between the observed 1.e. 
correlation and that expected on a null hypothesis 
plus the observations on the variance provides 
information about the behavior of individuals in the 
test situation —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


REFERENCE WoRKS 


44. [Crevenna, Theo R.] Guia de instituciones 
y sociedades en el campo de las ciencias sociales. 
Segunda parte: America latina. (Directory of 
institutions and societies in the field of social sciences, 
2nd part: Latin America.) Washington, D. C.: 
Union Panamerica, 1950. vi, 126 p.—A listing of 
the social science professional societies, research 
institutions, and academies active in Latin America, 
arranged in alphabetical order by country, includes 
(1) name of the institution, (2) mailing address, 
(3) names of principal officers, (4) principal objec- 
tives of the institution, (5) publications, and (6) 
a general descriptive comment. Index of officers 
and a subject index subdivided by country.—A. J. 
Sprow. 

45. Feingold, S. Norman. (Jewish Vocational 
Service, Boston, Mass.) Scholarships, fellowships 
and loans. Vol. II. Boston: Bellman, 1951. 312 p. 
$5.00.—This volume presents information on over 
7,000 funds under the administration of 245 agencies 
available for assistance at pre-college, undergrad- 
uate, and graduate levels. This material does not 
duplicate that in volume I (see 24: 2949). The sec- 
tions describing procedures used to secure informa- 
tion and discussing career planning have been re- 
vised. 12-page bibliography. Subject, agency, and 
vocation indexes.—C. M. Louttit. 


46. Wilson, David C. (Ed.) Neuropsychiatry; a 
quarterly report of the Department of Neurology 
and Psychiatry of the University of Virginia. Char- 
lottesville, Va.: Department of Neurology and 
Psychiatry, University of Virginia. Vol 1, No. 1, 
Spring, 1951. Quarterly. Apply.—‘[This] journal 
is to provide a medium of publication for the research 
and surveys being done in the Department of Neur- 
ology and Psychiatry of the University of Virginia 
and its affiliate departments."’ Contributions from 
other individuals outside this group will also be 
accepted for publication. 


(See also abstract 365) 


GENERAL 


ORGANIZATIONS 


47. Psi Chi. 1949-1950 Handbook, anniversary 
issue of Psi Chi, National Honorary Society in 
Psychology. n.p., n.d.,59p. (Miriam E. Crowley, 
Secretary, 63 Longfellow Rd., Wellesley Hills, 
Mass.)}—This twenty year anniversary handbook 
includes a history of the Society by Frederick H. 
Lewis, the constitution, list of officers, and list of 
chapters with officers —C. M. Louttit. 

48. Psychological Corporation. 29th annual re- 
port: 1950 [New York: Author], 1951. 16 p—The 
annual report of the president presents a description 
of activities, the financial statement, and list of 
personnel associated with the Corporation. Separate 
leaflets in a back-cover pocket describe the work of 
the 5 professional divisions.—C. M. Louttit. 


History & BIOGRAPHY 


49. —————.. Wayne Dennis. Amer. Psychol- 
ogist, 1951, 6, 130.—Portrait. 

50. [Freud, Sigmund.] A letter from Freud. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 786-787.—Reproduc- 
tion of an original letter written by Sigmund Freud 
in response to a mother’s correspondence concerning 
her son’s homosexuality. Photostatic copy con- 
tributed to the Journal by Professor Kinsey.—J. 
Kleinbaum. 

51. Kligerman, Charles. The character of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
237-252.—Rousseau’s Confessions are analyzed for 
the light that they throw on his character develop- 
ment. While they do not explain his genius, they do 
show how certain psychodynamic factors played an 
important role in the major biographical events and 
literary productions of his life— N. H. Pronko. 

52. Kravkov, S. V. K. Kh. Kekcheev. Probl. 
fisiol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 133—-134.—The life and activity 
of Kekcheev, prominent in physiological optics, are 
summarized. His death occurred in 1948 at the 
age of 55.—J. D. London. 

53. Stern, Karl. The pillar of fire. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1951. vi, 310 p. $3.50.—The 
autobiography of a psychiatrist traces the emotional 
and spiritual changes which took him from Judaism 
and his German neuropathological research, past 
personal analysis to his present Canadian position 
and faith as a Roman Catholic—W. L. Wilkins. 


PROFESSIONAL PROBLEMS OF PSYCHOLOGY 


54. Bingham, June. What the public thinks of 
psychiatry. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 599-601. 
—The paper presents the layman's concepts of 
psychiatrists—what the public thinks of psychiatry 
is largely what they think of psychiatrists. The 
author depicts the confused concepts the layman 
has of the psychiatrist; he is not pictured as a human 
being, but as a machine, a devil and a god.—R. D. 
Weitz. 

55. Buxton, Claude E. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Teaching: have your cake and eat it too? 




















GENERAL 


Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 111-118.—The basic 
conflict lies in the issue of subject matter specialist 
versus being a teacher. Possible resolutions of 
this conflict are discussed. Persistence of this con- 
flict is ascribed to the demands of our culture which 
places a high value in the inherent prestige of the 
research specialist. A change in values is suggested 
placing teaching in an equal status with research. 
Some professional problems related to the basic con- 
flict include (1) college teacher preparation (2) re- 
search in teaching (3) teacher recruitment and selec- 
tion (4) economic rewards of teaching.—R. Mathias. 


56. Knowles, John A. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
The role of the prison psychologist. Proc. Okla. 
Acad. Sct., 1949, 30, 172-175.—The following ques- 
tion was asked by mail of 265 persons responsible for 
incarcerated charges: “What do prison adminis- 
trators expect from their psychologists?” This is a 
report of the replies from the U. S. and Canada. 
The following conclusions are based on the answers 
to the question and added comments. (1) The 
psychologist must adapt himself to the established 
policies of the institution. (2) His data are gained 
mainly by psychometrics. (3) The kind and amount 
of therapy ranges from none to directing the program 
of psychological assistance. (4) Teaching at the 
graduate level and research work are included in 
10-25% of the institutions —M. O. Wilson. 


57. Kremen, Benjamin G. (Fresno (Calif.) State 
Coll.) Counselor certification in the United States. 
Occupations, 1951, 29, 584-586.—Present certifica- 
tion standards in 23 states are reviewed and sum- 
marized, and compared with the attitudes of 
educators in those states. Three major differences 
were found, the educators feeling that previous 
counseling experience should be required, more 
semester hours of study should be required, and that 
all specialized study should be at the graduate level. 
—G. S. Speer. 

58. Levine, Abraham S. (Lackland Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex.) Minnesota Psycho- 
Analogies Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 300-305. 
—The Minnesota Psycho-Analogies Test was de- 
vised to be an evaluating instrument for psychology 
students. The final form consists of 150 four- 
alternative multiple choice items divided into forms 
Aand B of 7S5itemseach. The first part of each item 
contains general vocabulary and information and the 
second part consists of psychological terms covering 
the major fields of psychology. Norms, based upon 
University of Minnesota students, are available for 
graduating seniors and for first, second, and third 
year graduate students. A comparative discussion 
of the Miller Analogies and the Minnesota is in- 
cluded.—C. G. Browne. 

59. McKeachie, W. J. (U. Michigan, Ann Arbor.) 
A program for teachers of psychology. 
Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 119-121.—Since 1946 
when the program was inaugurated 42 graduate 
students have participated in the teacher training 
program. Initial teaching experience is gained by 
leading discussion sections. The trainee is helped by 
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(1) student evaluation, (2) staff supervisor, (3) 
teaching seminar, (4) a progressive increase in his 
sphere of responsibility. Students rated the entire 
college faculty on a 5-point scale. The average was 
3.0. Teaching fellows obtained an average of 2.92 
for the first term and 3.22 for the second term of 
teaching.—R. Mathtas. 

60. Pacaud, S. La psychotechnique et les sciences 
expérimentales. (Psychotechnology and scientific 
experimentation.) Travail hum., 1951, 14, 90-96.— 
An applied psychologist needs training in experi- 
mental techniques, and drilling in experimental 
reasoning. Research must be organized in such a 
way that no force not concerned with what is being 
studied can hide or disturb its operation. Three 
conditions must be controlled: material conditions 
surrounding the subject, his psychological condi- 
tions, and his physiological conditions. No one 
should be entitled to practice the profession without 
warrant of a sound professional training.—R. W. 
Husband, 

61. Smith, M. Brewster. (Vassar Coll., Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y.) Psychology in a liberal education. 
J. higher Educ., 1951, 22, 181-187.—The pressing 
problems of the individual and of society in the con- 
temporary troubled world have caused many 
students to look to psychology for help. The 
psychologist thus has many temptations: to substi- 
tute “jargon for insight,” to put off the practical 
demands and spend time on well-worn trivialities, to 
provide watered-down psychotherapy. Within the 
framework of liberal education, however, psy- 
chology can introduce students to facts, ideas, and 
perspectives which will aid in coping with problems. 
It can communicate a scientific outlook on human 
nature which many students lack and help the 
student to ask the right questions; but complete 
self-knowledge is no more attainable than final 
truth about the world of nature—M. Murphy. 

62. Stone, G. Raymond. (U. Oklahoma, Norman.) 
Rational-empirical criteria of science and the prob- 
lem of prediction. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 1949, 30, 
176-179.—The science of psychology has been 
greatly oversold. Characteristics of the times 
include: Appealing to authority as a substitute for 
scientific validation; debasing of analysis; holding to 
the assumption that a theory is correct if it works 
(absence of negative test) ; and insisting that since 
there is nothing absolute in knowledge, science can 
be defined as desired by anyone. But now the 
hiatus is closing and psychology is in a position to 
proceed and should proceed with the necessary cau- 
tion of a true science.—M. O. Wilson. 


FILMS 
63. Palmour Street—a study in family life. 
(Georgia Dept. of Public Health.) 16 mm. motion 


picture film, black and white, sound, 800 ft., 25 
minutes, 1950. Available through Health Publica- 
tions Institute, Inc., 216 North Dawson Street, 
Raleigh, North Carolina.—The problem of family 
relationships, their effect on children’s behavior, 
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and the impact of social and economic conditions on 
the family as a social unit, are analyzed through the 
presentation of various conditions of life of a Negro 
family located in a characteristic district of the 
town.—A. Manoil. 


(See also abstract 201) 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY 


64. Callot, Emile. La renaissance des sciences de 
la vie au XVIe siécle. (The renaissance of the life 
sciences in the 16th century.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1951. 204p. 400 fr.—Biology 
in the 16th century was in a transition from the 
Aristotelianism of the middle ages to the experi- 
mentalism of later centuries. In the present volume 
the author discusses the methodology, morphology, 
anatomy, physiology, and taxology as studied in that 
century. In each instance the problem is stated, 
the status of the science at the start of the century is 
described, and the work in botany and zoology during 
the century reviewed. 79-item bibliography.— 
C. M. Louttit. 

65. Golla, F. L. (Burden Neurol. Inst., Bristol, 
Eng.) Physiological psychology. In Fleming, G. 
W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 


132—147.—Contributions to conditioned reflexes and 
emotions, diencephalon, frontal lobes, pain, and 
appetition of possible import to psychiatry are 
reviewed. 51 references —W. L. Wilkins. 


66. Kennedy, G. C. (National Institute for 
Medical Research, London.) The hypothalamic con- 
trol of food intake in rats. Proc. roy. Soc., Ser. B, 
1950, 137, 535-549.—In a series of studies on the 


relation of hypothalamic function and obesity, 4 
groups of 5 young, normal, albino rats were observed 
to increase their intake of an adulterated diet so that 


the amount of nutrient intake remained unchanged 
despite up to 50% adulteration of their food. These 
results are compared with the food intake of “na- 
turally”’ fat rats and of rats with hypothalamic 
lesions. It is suggested that the effect of hypothala- 
mic damage is to emphasize 2 components of feeding 
behavior, a primitive unconditioned urge to eat 
(hunger) and a more discriminative component sen- 
sitive to chemical changes in the blood, either of 
which may be dominant according to the state of the 
fat stores.—A. C. Hoffman. 


67. Slater, Eliot. (National Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Psychiatric genetics. In Fleming, G. W. 
T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 
1-25.—A current unscientific tendency in psychiatry 
ignores all genetic and hereditary aspects of mental 
disease. A section on capillary microscopy is con- 
tributed by J. W. Lovett Doust. 162-item bibli- 
ography.—W. L. Wilkins. 


Nervous SYSTEM 


68. Arellano Z., Alejandro P., & Maclean, Paul 
D. Basal electroencephalography: some findings. 
J. nero. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 485-496.—A simple 
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and practical method is reported for registering the 
electrical activity across a limited area at the base 
of the brain. The technique involves two naso- 
pharyngeal leads, two tympanic leads and two leads 
on the ears and may be useful in localization of brain 
lesions.— N. H. Pronko. 


69. Barnes, T. Cunliffe. (Hahnemann Medical 
Coll., Philadelphia, Pa.) Synopsis of electroen- 
cephalography, Part II. Conf. Neurol. 1950, 10, 
394-416; 1951, 11, 40-62; 113-128; 177-190. 
—This index to electroencephalograpny is an ad- 
dendum to the synopsis previously published. 
(Confinia Neurologica 1947/8, 8, 73). It consists of 
a glossary of a wide variety of terms pertaining in 
some form or other to EEG. Included are specific 
EEG terms, neuroanatomy, clinical symptoms and 
syndromes, surgical procedures, chemical agents, 
etc. Between 900 and 1000 references which, it is to 
be hoped will appear in a later issue—M. L. Simmel. 

70. Barnes, Cunliffe T. (Hahnemann Med. Coll., 
Philadelphia, Pa.) Synopsis of electroencephalog- 
raphy. Part II. Conf. Newrol., 1951, 11, 241-254.— 
This is a continuation of the alphabetical index (see 
26: 69). Letters K through O.—M. L. Simmel. 

71. Buffat, J.-D. (Service universitaire de chir- 
urgie, Lausanne, Switzerland.) Les cellules de 
Schwann et la régénération nerveuse. (The sheath 
of Schwann cells and nerve regeneration). Conf. 
Neurol. 1949, 10, 81-88.—The sheath of Schwann 
cells and their proliferations seem to play a “very 
favorable’”’ role in nerve regeneration. The fibro- 
blasts, on the other hand, do not actively participate 
in nerve regeneration processes and may even inhibit 
them. Egnlish and German summaries.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

72. Cohn, Robert. (U.S. Naval Hosp., Bethesda, 
Md.) On certain aspects of the sensory organization 
of the human brain: a study in rostral dominance as 
determined by ipsilateral simultaneous stimulation. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 113, 471-484.—Application 
of simultaneous ipsilateral stimuli to discrete body 
parts showed that only the more rostral stimulus 
was perceived by patients with a variety of central 
nervous system lesions. This dominance held for 
pin prick, temperature, and light touch.—WN. H. 
Pronko. 

73. Fontes, Vitor. Nota prévia sobre a morfologia 
do cértex do lobo orbitaério. (Preliminary note on 
the morphology of the cortex of the orbital lobe.) 
Crianga. portug., 1949-1950, 9, 353-365.—The 
writer is planning a study of 150 brains of children 
either born dead or who die within a few days of 
birth. The morphology of the orbital lobe in 50 
cases is described. Beccari’s types III and IV are 
found most frequently. Ten illustrations of brains 
are included. French and English summaries.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

74. Hemphill, R. E., & Reiss, M. (Bristol Mental 
Hosp., Eng.) Neuro-endocrine relationship and 
endocrinology in clinical psychiatry. In Fleming, 
G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 
26: 373), 148-162.—Recent research involving 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


hormonal control of symptoms and basic research 
affecting psychiatry is reviewed. 100-item bibliog- 
raphy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

75. Richter, Derek. (Whitchurch Hosp. Cardiff, 
Wales.) Biochemistry of the nervous system. In 
Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, 
(see 26: 373), 26-75.—This review of the literature 
since 1944 stresses postwar research developments. 
342-item bibliography —W. L. Wilkins. 

76. von Monakow, Constantin. Gehirn und 
Gewissen ; psychobiologische Aufsatze. (Brain and 
conscience; psychobiological essays) Ziirich: Mor- 
garten Verlag Conzett & Huber, 1950. 373 p.— 
Selected writings of the eminent neurologist, von 
Monakow (1853-1930), are preceded by an 89-page 
introduction by his successor and former student, 
Mieczyslaw Minkowski. Four contributions—one 
appearing in 1915, another in 1927, and two in 1930 
—seek to relate biology to such concepts as emotion, 
civilization, conscience, truth, and religion. 130- 
item list of the author’s publications—R. Tyson. 

77. Walter, W. Grey. (Burden Neurol. Inst., 
Bristol, Eng.) Electro-encephalography. In Flem- 
ing, G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 
26: 373), 76-93.—Reviewed are recent advances in 
technique, classification of electrical features, and 
applications to psychiatric problems. 137-item 
bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 


RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL 
PROCESSES 


78. Anderson, Attell B.. & Munson, W. A. (Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Murray Hill, N. J.) 
Electrical excitation of nerves in the skin at audio- 
frequencies. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 115- 
159.—Audiofrequency signals of various types (sine 
waves between 100 and 10,000 cps, speech signals) in 
the form of electrical potentials were applied directly 
to the skin of a few observers. The character of the 
sensation can usually be separated into at least two 
distinct parts: (1) a disagreeable ‘burning’ feeling 
near the surface of the skin, and (2) a more deep 
seated throbbing whose quality depends upon the 
frequency of the impressed signal. The relative and 
absolute magnitudes of these two sensations depend 
upon the size, spacing, and position of the elec- 
trodes.—W. A. Rosenblith. 

79. Fermin, H.; van Deinse, J. B.; & Hammel- 
burg, E. (U. Amsterdam, Holland.) The effect of 
dimenhydrate upon the labyrinth. Acta oto-laryng., 
Stockh., 1950, 38, 543-549.—Small and large doses of 
dramamine were administered to rabbits with a view 
to studying vestibular after-effects. Small dosages 
affect first the function of the otoliths. This ob- 
servation, together with the known successful use of 
dramamine in overcoming seasickness, supports the 
labyrinthine theory of seasickness. Larger doses 

roduce a disappearance of all labyrinthine reflexes. 

ossibility of using dramamine for Meniere’s disease 
is explored and encouraged for certain cases.— 
I. J. Hirsh. 
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80. Hall, K.R.L. Perceiving and a series 
of figures. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 153-162. 
—The effects of verbal “set” and the objective frame 
of reference in naming a series of figures was studied 
in 140 subjects. One group was required to name a 
series of 10 figures. The second group named the 
same series which was presented in reverse order. 
Other groups were given the same series but differed 
with respect to preliminary suggestions as to what 
they were to see. The distributions of responses in 
groups one and two differed significantly. Particu- 
lar response modifications in the other groups and 
the research possibilities of this technique are 
discussed.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

81. Johansson, Gunner. Configurations in event 
perception; an experimental study. Uppsala: Alm- 
quist & Wiksells, 1950. 226 p.—70 experiments are 
run using trained observers. An attempt is made 
“to elucidate laws which regulate the perceptual 
configurations that are brought about by the inter- 
play of continuous changes.’’ Such changes, re- 
ferred to as “‘events,”” are investigated along the 
dimensions of intensity, quality and motion in the 
fields of vision, hearing, and touch. Definite con- 
figurations were found for all of event combinations 
and all sensory fields. Motion configurations are 
related to simultaneity, not temporal sequence.— 
S. Mac Leod. 

82. Keleman, George. Nasal cavity of the guinea 
pig in experimental work. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1950, 52, 579-596.—The anatomy, histology, and 
physiology of the guinea pig nasal cavity are de- 
scribed for those using these animals in experi- 
mental work on olfaction.—A. C. Hoffman. 

83. Moffie, D. (Wilhelmina Gasthuis, Amsterdam, 
Holland.) Congenital universal indifference to pain 
and temperature. Conf. Neurol., 1951, 11, 219-226. 
—A case is described with “‘congenital analgesia and 
thermoanesthesia,’’ impairment of touch, deep sensi- 
bility, vibration sense and cipher writing on the right 
side of the body, acquired cerebellar atrophy and 
recent arteriosclerotic dementia and depression with 
suicidal ideas. The author reviews the literature on 
congenital analgesia and concludes with a brief dis- 
cussion of the localization and the biological signifi- 
cance of pain. French and German summaries. 27- 
item bibliography.—M. L. Simmel. 

84. Postman, Leo (U. California, Berkeley.), 
Bruner, Jerome S., & Walk, Richard D. The per- 
ception of error. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 1-10.— 
In perceptual situations, the organism is selectively 
“set” to perceive in terms of a limited range of 
events. These expectations or hypotheses... “are 
predispositions of the organism which serve to select, 
organize, and transform the information that comes 
from environmental stimulation.’”” The role of 
frequency of past confirmation and of cognitive sup- 
port as determinants of hypothesis strength is con- 
firmed by experimental evidence based upon re- 
sponses to tachistoscopically presented materials.— 
L. E. Thune. 
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VISION 


85. Azarova, N.S. O lokal’noi adaptometrii pri 
khorioretinitakh. 
chorioretinitis.) Probl. fisiol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 52-56. 
—-Adaptation curves of retinal areas are worked out 
(1) for individuals either healthy or chorioretinitic, 
and (2) after introduction of tuberculin.—J. D. 
London. 

86. Deutsch, J. A. A new phenomenon of ap- 
parent movement and its after-effect. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 119-123.—An Archimedean 
spiral on a 12 in. white cardboard disk was observed 
under various conditions. When the fixed stimulus 
pattern was illuminated intermittently with an elec- 
tronic stroboscope the subjects reported an apparent 
rotation. The after-effects of this illusion were the 
same as if the spiral has been actually rotated. All 
subjects experienced the illusion, the after-effects 
were not universal. Only the detailed observations 
of six subjects were included in the report. A theo- 
retical interpretation of the data is discussed. 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

87. Fedorov, N. T., & Kuznetsov, A. I. Deistvie 
simpatomimeticheskikh aminov na élektricheskuii 
chuvstvitel’nost’ glaza. Soobshchenie 3. (The ac- 
tion of sympathomimetic amines on the electrical 
sensitivity of the eye. Report 3.) Probl. fiziol. 
Optiki, 1949, 7, 39-46.—On instillation in the light- 
adapted eye 0.1% adrenalin, in the majority of cases, 
produces heightening of electrical sensitivity of the 
visual apparatus; but lowering in the dark-adapted 
eye. Phenamin (10%), ephedrin (5%), and sym- 
pathol (0.5 and 1%) on instillation in the eye bring 
on heightening of electrical sensitivity in both light 
and dark adaptation. Novocaine (2%) reduces 
effects produced by amines. Strychnine (1:4000) 
on instillation causes changes of electrical sensitivity 
analogous to those brought on by phenamin, ephe- 
drin, and sympathol. The action of strychnine is 
also decreased by novocaine. Changes of thresholds 
in one eye are not accompanied by changes in the 
other.—J. D. London. 


88. Felgenberg, I. M. O meste vozniknovenifa 
vozbuzhdenifa pri porogovom élektricheskom raz- 
drazhenii normal’nogo glaza. (On the place of origin 
of excitation in threshold electrical stimulation of the 
normal eye.) Probl. fisiol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 17-24.— 
In threshold electrical excitation of the normal eye 
the first nervous impulse arises in those bipolar 
neurons of the retina which lie in the direction of the 
electric current. Under ordinary conditions these 
are to be found in that portion of the retina which is 
the farthest from the point of application of the ac- 
tive electrode. Thus is explained the arisal of in- 
direct phosphenes with increase of eye distance from 
the electrode, as well as the disturbance of optic 
electroexcitability on retinal exfoliation—J. D. 
London. 

89. Fraser, D. C. The relation between angle of 
display and performance in a prolonged visual task. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 176-181.—The 


(On local adaptometry in cases of 
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Mackworth Clock Test was used in three positions 
of display surface, vertical, 45 degrees to the hori- 
zontal, and horizontal. In every case the line of 
regard was at right-angles to the display surface. 17 
subjects observed and the results indicated that sig- 
nificantly less errors are made in the vertical position 
than in the other two. Further implications of the 
data are discussed.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

90. Gordon, G. Observations upon the move- 
ments of the eyelids. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1951, 25, 
339-351.—An electromyographic study has been 
made of the activity of the human orbicularis oculi. 
Three main functional groups of motor unit have 
been identified—those responding in blinking and in 
the corneal reflex, those responding both in blinking 
and in sustained activity, and those responding only 
in sustained activity. Particular attention has been 
given to blinking, and optical records have been made 
of this movement. In blinking, the units of the first 
group discharge brief bursts of impulse at very high 
impulse-frequency: they seem to take part in 
bilateral movements only. Voluntary initiation of 
these discharges is possible, but they cannot be 
voluntarily graded or sustained.—A. Weider. 


91. Gurtovoi,G. K. K analizu roli kolbochkovogo 
pribora na osnovanii opytov s akhromatami. (Analy- 
sis of the role of the cone apparatus on the basis of 
experiments with achromats.) Probl. fiziol. Opitki, 
1949, 7, 94-110.—The mechanism of action of in- 
direct stimuli on light sensitivity of the rod ap- 
paratus of trichromats is different from that on 
electrical sensitivity. In the former the cone ap- 
paratus plays the role of either link or ‘“‘catalyzer” 
while in the latter such is not the case. Under usual 
conditions, indirect stimuli being absent, the rod 
apparatus of the trichromat, as regards light and 
electrical sensitivity, functions like that of the 
achromat. The place of origin of the first impulse of 
threshold phosphene arises in the retinal portion of 
the rod apparatus for both the trichromat and 
achromat.—/. D. London. 


92. Hopkinson, R. G. The multiple criterion 
technique of subjective appraisal. Quart. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1950, 2, 124-131.—A technique is described 
for determining the quantitative relationship be- 
tween the physical aspects of the stimulus situation 
and the subjective aspects of the perceptual response. 
The subject controls one of the physical variables 
such as brightness and is required to set it to cor- 
respond with a limited number of defined criteria 
related to a subjective variable such as glare-discom- 
fort. Each criterion acts as a check upon judgments 
made in terms of others so that the spread of the 
control settings is much less than when a single 
criterion is employed. The relationship between the 
physical and subjective variable can be estimated 
and consistent results are usually obtained. The 
technique has been applied to many practical visual 
problems.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

93. Howarth, Edgar. The role of depth of focus 
in depth perception. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
11-20.—The effects of varying the field illumination 
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upon the acuity of distance discrimination was in- 
vestigated experimentally. “. .. contrary to what 
might have been expected from visual acuity results, 
the lower illumination levels gave greater acuity of 
depth perception (smaller constant errors).’”’ An 
explanation in terms of depth of focus is proposed. 
“Visual acuities were also measured and the result- 
ing rank correlations between V. A. and D. P. 
seemed to verify the main result in that they were 
largest (positively) in the central ranges."—L. E£. 
Thune. 

94. Kravkov, S. V., & Zarefskaia, R. B. Uslovifa 
svetovoi i temnovoi adaptafsii kak faktor, opredelia- 
fashchii napravienie reakfsii glaza na inadékvatnye 
razdrazhiteli. (The conditions of light and dark 
adaptation as the factor determining the direction of 
reaction of the eye to inadequate stimuli.) Probl. 
fisiol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 47-51.—In the light-adapted 
eye “changes in cone sensitivity under the in- 
fluence of an- and catelectroton have . . . directions 
the reverse of those which are observed for the eye of 
the dark-adapted.” This is probably due to the 
different values of the ionic index K/Ca to be found 
in the light and dark-adapted eye. The extreme red 
portion of the spectrum, sensitivity to which in dark 
adaptation in no way changes under the influence 
of inadequate stimulation, in light adaptation 
“ceases to be indifferent. Under the influence of 
accessory stimulation, depending on the character of 
change in sensitivity of the eye to green, sensitivity 
to the extreme red rays of the spectrum either in- 
creases or decreases.”"-—J. D. London. 

95. Luizov, A. V. Vlifanie vremeni ekspozitsii na 
vidimost’ ob’’ektov. (The influence oi time of 
exposition on the visibility of objects.) Probl. 
fiztol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 57-68.—Mathematical formu- 
las are derived and tables calculated to establish 
several relationships obtaining between the visi- 
bility of objects and time of exposition —J. D. 
London. 

96. Miller, Harry Kreiger, Jr. (Lehigh U., 
Bethlehem, Pa.) An exploratory study of linear 
interpolation. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 367-370.— 
Twenty-one subjects of differing age and occupation 
visually interpolated five interval sizes (1 mm., 
Z mm., 3 mm., 5 mm., and 10 mm.), each size having 
324 problems. The problems were randomly ar- 
ranged in six different patterns, each pattern con- 
taining an equal number of the interpolated posi- 
tions 1 through 9. Results indicate that individual 
differences were of greater influence than interval 
size or biases due to position differences.—C. G. 
Browne. 

97. Phemister, Margaret R. An experimental 
contribution to the problem of apparent reality. 
Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 1-18.—Two-dimen- 
sional figures, a straight line and patterns of lines, 
acquire a character of relief and reality when viewed 
obliquely and monocularly. The illusion is favored 
by dissimilarities of size, brightness, microstructure, 
shape and the perspective clues between figure and 
ground. When these factors are operating the figure 
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becomes independent of the background and. takes 
up its own orientation in space. However, its 
organization in the third dimension always depends 
upon one other factor. The orientation of the lines 
and background must be such that the object appears 
to extend “perpendicularly” from the surface of the 
ground.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


98. Roslavfsev, A. V. Izmenenifa angioskotom i 
slepogo piatna pod vlifaniem fsvetnogo osvesh- 
cheniia. (Changes of angioscotomata and the blind 
spot under the influence of colored illumination.) 
Probl. fiziol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 3~9.—Colored light, to 
which the eye has been adapted, influences the width 
of angioscotomata and the dimensions of the blind 
spot. Red light usually increases their size while 
green light usually diminishes it. The intensity of 
the effect grows with increasing length of stimulus 
action. The action of green light is more pronounced 
than that of red. Changes in angioscotomata and the 
blind spot usually proceed parallel with each other.— 
I. D. London. 


99. Roslavfsev, A. V. O vlifanii postofannogo 
toka na angioskotomy i slepoe piatno. (On the in- 
fluence of direct current on angioscotomata and the 
blind spot.) Probl. fiziol. Optski, 1949, 7, 87-93.— 
Direct current, passing through the eye, changes the 
dimensions of angioscotomata and the blind spot. 
Anodal application to the eye narrows, while 
cathodal application widens, them. Anodal narrow- 
ing appears and disappears more slowly than 
cathodal widening. Anodal action in experimeital 
subjects was uniform; cathodal action not as uni- 
form. The observed changes are probably a “‘conse- 
quence of ionic-vegetative changes, brought on by 
direct current.”—J. D. London. 


100. Rumfanfsev, M. V. Vidimost’ malykh ob’’ek- 
tov. (The visibility of small objects.) Probl. fisiol. 
Optiki, 1949, 7, 69-86.— Mathematical formulas are 
derived, tables calculated, and graphs presented to 
establish a number of relationships involving the 
visibility of small objects.—J. D. London. 

101. Selefskafa, L. Khronika. (News items.) 
Probl. fiziol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 129-132.—Summaries 
are given of (1) the “activity of the commission on 
physiological optics in the biological section of the 
USSR Academy of Sciences” for the period of Dec., 
1946 to May, 1948, (2) the 1948 conference on 
physiological optics held at the Helmholtz Central 
Ophthalmological Institute, and (3) the 1947 con- 
ference on color vision in Cambridge.—J. D. London. 


102. Semenovskaia, E. N., & Struchkov, M. I. 
K voprosu o funkfsional’noi podvizhnosti (labil’nosti) 
zritel’nogo analizatora. (On the functional mobility 
(lability) of the visual analyzer.) Probl. fisiol. 
Optiki, 1949, 7, 25-33.—The critical frequency for 
the disappearance of electrical phosphene is directly 
dependent on the strength of the stimulating current 
under conditions of both dark and light adaptation. 
The critical frequency of phosphenic disappearance 
undergoes no change in the course of dark adapta- 
tion. The duration of rhythmic phosphene, occur- 
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ring where the frequency of stimulation is equal to 
half the critical frequency, is somewhat higher in 
darkness than in light. Threshold change of electri- 
cal sensitivity in transition from light to darkness 
and vice-versa proceeds more quickly than the accom- 
panying change of critical frequency of phosphenic 
disappearance.—I. D. London. 

103. Semenovskaia, E. N., & Verkhutina, A. I. 
Vozrastnye izmenenifa funkfsional’noi podvizhnosti 
(labil’nosti) zritel’nogo analizatora. (Age changes in 
the functional mobility (lability) of the visual 
analyzer.) Probl. fiziol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 34-38.— 
During the years of growth lability and electrical 
sensitivity of the visual analyzer quickly increase, 
reaching a maximum between 17 and 25 years. 
During maturity from 35 to 55 years both functions 
operate at a somewhat lower, but rather stable, 
level. Toward old age both functions decline. In 
healthy people great variation is encountered in the 
values recorded for functional lability and thresholds 
of electrical sensitivity —J. D. London. 

104. Shvarfs, L. A. K voprosu o prirode zheltogo 
fsveta. (On the nature of yellow color.) Probl. 
fiziol. Optiki, 1949, 7, 14-16.—Experimental data are 
adduced to demonstrate, contrary to the Helmholtz 
hypothesis, the “possibility of a specific action of 
yellow color as such.”" This “conclusion finds con- 
firmation also in the principles of dialectical phi- 
losophy.’’"—J. D. London. 

105. Weiskrantz, L. Figural after-effects in 
stroboscopic motion. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
2, 113-118.—The distances between two simul- 


taneously presented spots in stroboscopic motion 
were adjusted until they appeared equal to each of 21 
subjects. Each subject then fixated a satiation 


pattern for two minutes and on the subsequent pre- 
sentation of the test pattern reported whether or not 


the paths were equal and the direction of distortion 
if any. The results support the findings of Kohler 
and Wallach that the contours of a test pattern 


recede from the contours of the satiation pattern 
even when the test pattern is a stroboscopic one.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

106. Weiskrantz, L. An unusual case of after- 
imagery following fixation of an “imaginary” visual 
pattern. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 170-175.— 
Achromatic after-images were reported for one case 
following fixation of an “imaginary” pattern. The 
results agreed closely with those induced from a real 
visual pattern. In both series the size of the pro- 
jected after-images conformed roughly with Em- 
mert’s Law. Theoretical implications of the results 
are discussed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstract 24) 
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107. Altmann, Franz. Normal development of the 
ear and its mechanics. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1950, 52, 725—766.—The ontogenetic development of 
the aural and vestibular apparatus (with comments 
on like organs in animals) is described. A bibliog- 
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raphy of available literature since 1930 is appended. 
—A. C. Hoffman. 

108. Bogert, B. P. (Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Inc., Murray Hill, N. J.) Determination of the 
effects of dissipation in the cochlear partition by 
means of a network representing the basilar mem- 
brane. J. acoust. Soc. Amer., 1951, 23, 151-154.— 
Results are given of measurements made on a 175- 
section network representing the basilar membrane, 
which was modified to include the effects of dissipa- 
tion in the cochlear partition. The results show that 
the dynamical theory of the cochlea, when dissipa- 
tion is considered, is in good agreement with experi- 
mental evidence.—A uthor. 

109. Deutsch, J. A. (Oxford U., Eng.) A prelimi- 
nary report on a new auditory after-effect. Quart. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 43-46.—The DL was measured 
monotically in 8 subjects at 1000 c.p.s. before and 
after the other ear was stimulated at the same fre- 
quency for a prolonged period. Six controls were 
subjected to prolonged stimulation at 600 c.p.s. 
There was a significant lowering (47%) of the DL 
in the experimental group. The analogy to figural 
after-effects in vision is discussed—M. J. Wayner, 
Jr. 

110. Fowler, Edmund Prince. Signs, emblems 
and symbols of choice in plotting threshold audio- 
grams. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1951, 53, 129-133. 
—A history and discussion of the graphical symbols 
used in preparing an audiogram are presented.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

111. Froeschels, Emil. Whatis hearing? Nerv. 
Child, 1950, 9, 2-7.—The following functions in 
hearing are enumerated and briefly discussed: the 
union or separation from each other of acoustic 
impressions depending on whether they do or do not 
belong together; the work of memory in joining or 
separating impressions that do not occur simultane- 
ously; the constant comparison of pitch, loudness, 
and duration; analysis of tones in a compound; ex- 
periencing acoustic complexities as unities; the 
association of hearing with other kinds of sensual 
perceptions; localization of tones and sounds; 
acoustic imagination; attention.—G. S. Speer. 

112. Halpern, L. (Rothschild Hadassah U. Hosp., 
Jerusalem, Israel.) Vibration and hearing. A 
neurological contribution to the problem of their rela- 
tionship. Conf. Neurol., 1950, 10, 386-393.—On the 
basis of phylogenetic, physiological and pathological 
considerations the author holds that the vibratory 
sense is complementary to audition. Three crucial 
experiments are reported: (1) a totally deaf patient 
could indicate without fail single raps of a reflex 
hammer on the floor up to a distance of 4 meters. 
(2) When normal hearing was artificially blocked in 
another patient with complete loss of vibration sense 
in the lower part of the body, the same raps could not 
be perceived. (3) In a case of unilateral complete 
loss of vibration sensitivity there was also complete 
deafness of the corresponding ear which appears to 
be secondary to the loss of vibratory sense. German 
and French summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 
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113. Hood, J. D. ( National Hosp., Queen Square 
London.) Studies in auditory fatigue and adapta- 
tion. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, Suppl. 92, 
56 p.—Distinction is made between “‘post-stimu- 
latory” and “pre-stimulatory” fatigue. Former is 
shown as elevation in absolute threshold for pure 
tone after stimulation by that tone. Latter is shown 
by change in loudness of a tone as it is presented in 
time. Measurement of post-stimulatory fatigue 10 
sec. after stimulation shows fatigue to rise slowly as 
intensity of stimulating tone is increased. After a 
“critical intensity” (95 db Sensation Level at 2048 
cps) fatigue increases rapidly with intensity.—J. J. 
Hirsh. 

114. Jongkees, L. B. W. (U. E. N. T. Clinic, 
Utrecht, Holland.) On the function of the labyrinth 
after destruction of the horizontal canal. Acta 
oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, 38, 505-510.—Case re- 
ported of an unusual fenestration operation in which 
part of the right horizontal semicircular canal was 
accidentally injured. In spite of this the hearing 
improved; the hearing in the opposite left ear im- 
proved even more than that in the right. Caloric 
reaction to cold water was normal, but other tests 
suggested that the nystagmus was of non-vestibular 
origin. Although complete removal of a membran- 
ous canal resuits in deafness, a more conservative 
operation might not.—J. J. Hirsh. 

115. Lawrence, Merle. Recent investigations of 
sound conduction; Part I. The normal ear. Ann. 
Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1950, 59, 1020-1036.—The 
functions of the middle ear structures are described 
by which the impedance of air is matched to that of 
the cochlear fluids in transmitting periodic vibra- 
tions with minimum alteration of their form.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 


116. Licklider, J.C. R. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), Webster, J. C., & Hedlun, J. M. On the 
frequency limits of binaural beats. J. acoust. Soc. 
Amer., 1950, 22, 468-473.—The authors have de- 
termined, as a function of the frequency of one of the 
sinusoids (f,), the frequency separation or roughness 
at which fluctuations in loudness will just vanish. 
Af was maximal in the vicinity of 400 cps (about 
35 cps). Binaural beats were heard above 1000 cps, 
but careful attention was required and Af was small. 
The upper frequency limit of beats is also shown to 
depend upon the intensity of the stimulus tones. 
There are considerable individual differences and 
practice effects. Beats do not vanish abruptly as 
the frequency range of the stimulus tones is in- 
creased.— W. A. Rosenblith. 


117. Lidén, Gunnar, & Nilsson, Gunnar. (Caro- 
line Hosp., Stockholm, Sweden.) Differential audi- 
ometry. Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 1950, 38, 521-527. 
—Short review of dependence of difference limen for 
intensity on intensity and frequency is given. 
Clinical methods for measuring the DL are dis- 
cussed. Application of measures of the intensity 
DL to the detection of recruitment in cases of hear- 
ing loss is criticized on the basis of wide individual 
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differences found in a survey of young adults with 
normal hearing.—J. J. Hirsh. 

118. Marcus, Richard E. Hearing and speech 
problems in children. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 
1951, 53, 134-146.—The use of electroencephalog- 
raphy is described in determining whether very 
young children can hear. Clinical material on 71 
children (44 under 4 years of age) is also presented.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

119. Neff, W. D. Neural mechanisms of hearing ; 
some experimental studies of the auditory nervous 
system. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1951, 61, 289-295. 
—As examples of how “behavioral” experiments are 
suggested by anatomical and neurophysiological 
evidence and may lead to revision of theory con- 
cerning the neural mechanism of hearing, experi- 
ments are cited in which it was found that the 
auditory cortex of the cat is not essential for dis- 
crimination (as measured by conditioned reflexes) 
of frequency nor for discrimination which involves 
the localization of sound in space, but is necessary 
for the most effective utilization of cues in controlling 
localizing behavior.—A. C. Hoffman. 

120. Perlman, Henry B. Observations on the 
eustachian tube. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1951, 
53, 370-385.—Experimental results are presented on 
the functions of the eustachian tube in ventilating 
the middle ear with the accompanying acoustic 
phenomena.—A. C. Hoffman. 

121. Saltzman, Maurice, & Ersner, Matthew S. 
Psychophysiology of speech hearing. Arch. Oto- 
laryng., Chicago, 1951, 53, 182-188.—In certain 
pathological conditions, amplification (e.g., by means 
of hearing aids) may not compensate for deficiencies 
in speech intelligibility—even though it appears to 
improve pure-tone acuitv—for reasons related to the 
condition. Ears with Méniére’s disease or marked 
low frequency loss are deficient in transmission 
fidelity. In otosclerosis, the loudness function is 
irregularly related to intensity. In presbycusis with 
high-tone deafness the ear loses the capacity of the 
normal ear to hear certain weak consonants at a 
farther distance than other consonants with much 
more sound power.—A. C. Hoffman. 

122. Shvarfs, L. A. Vlifanie fsvetnogo osvesh- 
chenifa na chuvstvitel’nost’ slukha pri razlichnykh 
sostofanifakh cheloveka. (The influence of colored 
illumination on the sensitivity of hearing during 
different states of the individual.) Probl. fiziol. 
Optiki, 1949, 7, 10-13.—Colored light influences 
auditory sensitivity. The action of red light is 
always opposite to that of green. The action of 
colored light on auditory sensitivity depends on the 
state of the individual. In the normal (quiet) state 
auditory sensitivity decreases with red light; in- 
creases with green. In the hypostenic (sleepy, 
fatigued) state red light increases auditory sensi- 
tivity; whereas in the hyperstenic (excited) state 
the latter is decreased. On the contrary, green light 
decreases auditory sensitivity in the hypostenic 
state, while increasing it in the hyperstenic state.— 


I. D. London. 
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123. Thurlow, W. R., Davis, H.; Walsh, T. E.; 
& Eldert, E. A third statistical study of auditory 
tests in relation to the fenestration operation. 
Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1951, 61, 124-137.—A 
study was made of the results of speech and pure- 
tone tests administered to over 100 patients before 
and after the fenestration operation. ‘“The spondaic 
word tests are highly reliable as tests for the thresh- 


old for speech. . . . The maximum articulation score 
is significantly higher when the lists are given by 
‘live voice’. . . . The maximum articulation scores 


show no evidence of a learning factor from one ses- 
sion to the next.... The maximum articulation 
score is slightly but significantly lower for the pa- 
tients with some high-tone nerve loss. . . . The articu- 
lation score at the arbitrary level of loud speech, 
i.e., 85 db re 0.0002 microbar, is a less stable measure 
than the maximum articulation score.”—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

124. Wever, Ernest Glen. Recent investigations 
of sound conduction; Part II. The ear with conduc- 
tive impairment. Ann. Otol., etc., St. Louis, 1950, 59, 
1037-1061.—The effects of pathological conditions 
(resulting from accident, disease, or deliberate surgi- 
cal interference) on the transmissive functions of the 
ear are described.—A. C. Hoffman. 


125. Zangemeister, H. E. Uber den Lautstir- 
keausgleich (recruitment). Acta oto-laryng., Stockh., 
1950, 38, 484—497.— With an introduction concerning 
the present methods for testing recruitment, the 
body of the text emphasizes the feasibility of arriv- 
ing at the same results with auditory tests for speech. 
Speech tests, used as the author suggests, seem to 
predict the presence or absence of recruitment. On 
the basis of clinical experience, the author concludes 
that good hearing for speech (#.¢., no recruitment) 
results from pathologies as the paths leading to or 
away from the organ of Corti. Recruitment is more 
usually associated with pathologies of the organ of 


Corti.—J. J. Hirsh. 
(See also abstract 23) 
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126. Albino, Ronald C., & Long, M. (U. Natal, 
Pietermaritzburg, So. Africa.) The effect of infant 
food-deprivation upon adult hoarding in the white 
rat. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 146-154.—The 
findings of other investigators regarding the effect of 
infant food-deprivation upon adult hoarding in the 
white rat are confirmed. Beginning at an age of 
24 days, recently weaned rats were given irregular 
feedings of wet mash for 12 days. Beginning on the 
119th, the 174th and the 196th day of life, the rats 
were given tests for hoarding. Each of these three 
test periods was preceded by a 6-day period of 
absolute deprivation. “. .. the hoarding difference 
between the animals frustrated in infancy and those 
who were fully fed disappear if sufficient hoarding 
practice is given.” Experimental animals deprived 
of food in infancy appeared to show a greater toler- 
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ance to frustration than did the controls."—L. E. 
Thune. 

127. Eberhart, Howard D., & Inman, Verne T. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) An evaluation of experi- 
mental procedures used in a fundamental study of 
human locomotion. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 
51, 1213-1228.—Photographic and electronic tech- 
niques used in the study of human locomotion are 
described and evaluated.—S. Ross. 

128. Elftman, Herbert. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The basic pattern of human locomotion. Ann. N. 
Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 51, 1207-1212.—The basic 
factors in human locomotion are discussed and 
methods for studying these factors are described.— 
S. Ross. 

129. Eloff, G. (U. Orange Free State, Ireland.) 
Orientation in the mole-rat Cryptomys. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1951, 42, 134-145.—The mole-rat Cryp- 
tomys possesses the capacity to follow a direction or 
to find a previous bored tunnel. “Its ability to do 
this is explained on the basis of sensitivity to air 
currents and to sound.” “... the mole makes con- 
tact by means of its mouth or its hind-quarters with 
the surface air, and senses changes in air currents; 
it may also perceive noises from fixed sources.’’— 
L. E. Thune. 

130. Ghent, Lila. (McGill U., Montreal, Que., 
Can.) The relation of experience to the develop- 
ment of hunger. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 77-81. 
—Rats first exposed to 23 hour deprivation were 
found not to take in sufficient food to maintain their 
body weight. Their eating behavior at the end of 
the deprivation time was quite similar to control 
animals. When kept on a 23 hour deprivation 
schedule, animals showed increased rate of approach 
to food and increased food consumption. Food in- 
take doubled by the ninth deprivation day. It is 
concluded that the tendency to eat is related as 
much to past experience as the present physiological 
need.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

131. Lehman, Harvey C., & Webb, Frederic E. 
(Ohio U., Athens.) Left-handedness among major 
league baseball players. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 
1951, 3, 5-10.—Analysis of information given in 
Who's who in baseball from 1915 to 1947 shows “the 
relative numbers of left-handers and of right- 
handers who exhibit the minimum amount of skill 
demanded of major league players . . . [and] the 
extent to which right- and left-handed batting and 
throwing serve as selective factors among those who 
strive to become or to remain major league players.” 
—C. H. Ammons. 

132. Lersch, Philipp. Vom Wesen der Gesch- 
lechter. (Comcerning the nature of the sexes.) 
Basel: Ernst Reinhardt, 1950. 127 p. Fr. 4.80.— 
The author attempts to characterize the essential 
similarities, differences and relationships between 
males and females. He emphasizes that sex differ- 
ences are the most basic ones which exist in mankind. 
The usual primary and secondary sex differences as 
seen in bodily form and morphology are discussed. 
Following this it is argued that there are differences 
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in the form and style of bodily movements. Similar 
differences in speech supposedly exist. Psychological 
differences are considered as growing out of the 
males’ active, the females’ passive role in copulation. 
Lersch rejects a pure sociological explanation of 
character and behavior differences of the two sexes 
and concludes his largely philosophical approach to 
the whole problem by reference to the “law of 
polarity” according to which the superordinate unity 
of human existence comes to expression in the duality 
of the sexes.—W. M. Gilbert. 


133. Mosher, Harris D. The expression of the 
face and man’s type of body as indicators of his 
character. Laryngoscope, St. Louis, 1951, 61, 1-38. 
—The lecturer informally traces the evolution of the 
contours of the face, describes the muscles of expres- 
sion in the human face and their role in facial expres- 
sions, and reviews some historical attempts to read 
character from facial type or expression.—A. C. 
Hoffman. 

134. Pai, M. N. (Belmont Hosp., Sutton, Eng.) 

Sleep and its disturbances. In Fleming, G. 
T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 
587-614.—This critical review includes studies of 
physiological aspects of sleep, experimental studies 
of wakefulness, clinico-pathological studies, and sleep 
disturbances. 103-item bibliography.—W. L. Wil- 
kins. 

135. Poulton, E. C. Perceptual anticipation and 
reaction time. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 
99-112.—The effects of perceptual anticipation on 
reaction time was studied under two conditions. In 
the first the response had to be varied at a given 
point which followed a variable time interval. In 
the second the subjects reacted to two auditory 
signals separated by a variable time interval, the 
second one being expected or unexpected. Length- 
ened reaction time or lack of readiness to respond 
was found to be due to a lack of preparation or the 
inability to prepare for the signal. Preparation for 
reacting to the second of two stimuli when both are 
expected and reacted to takes from 0.2—0.4 seconds. 
Results are interpreted in terms ofga ‘‘foreperiod”’ 
in which the subject prepares for the response rather 
than to a “psychological refractory phase.”—WM. J. 
Wayner, Jr. 


136. Taylor, Craig L., & Blaschke, Alfred C. 
(U. California, Los Angeles.) A method for kine- 
matic analysis of motions of the shoulder, arm, and 
hand complex. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 51, 
1251-1265.—This paper describes a method of 
kinematic analysis of the motions of shoulder, arm 
and hand.—S. Ross. 


137. Ward, Norrie. Comparison of performance 
in road-cycling time trials by individuals: ‘of different 

capacity. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 172-176.— 
An analysis of road-cycling performances suggests 
that highly experienced cyclists and those who are 
less well practiced (but yet in good physical condi- 
tion) show approximately the same form of distribu- 
tion of performance times, and that the variance of 
this distribution is similar for the two groups. Ex- 
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perienced cyclists start relatively more slowly, but 
finish faster, than did the less well practiced per- 
formers, thus expending their energy more evenly 
throughout the task.— L. E. Thune. 


COMPLE X PROCESSES AND 
ORGANIZATIONS 


138. Akhilananda, Swami. Technique of emo- 
tional development and integration. In Sorokin, 
P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and behavior, 
(see 26: 148), 301-311.—The technique involves the 
practice of a sound philosophy of life, the redirection 
of emotions to cultivate the idea that every man is 
in some sense divine, the conscious attempt to culti- 
vate the opposite of selfish tendencies, and the prac- 
tice of concentration and meditation. Love and 
sympathy are the channels through which emotional 
integration and development take place—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

139. Allport, Gordon W. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) A psychological approach to the study of 
love and hate. In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in 
altruistic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 145-164.— 
Hostility derives its existence. from a prior back- 
ground of affiliative desire with which it contrasts. 
Human beings need warm, loving relationships with 
others, but also need defense of their own self- 
esteem. Hostility develops when self-esteem or 
affiliative bids are rebuffed. Personal integrity is 
perfectly compatible with a wide circle of affiliation. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


140. Dechesne, Laurent. (Liege U., Belgium.) 
The factors of altruism. In Sorokin, P. A., Explora- 
tions in altruistic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 
227-—248.—There are innate factors in our personality 
which are not the result of heredity, and these are 
the elements indispensable to the formation of 
morality. The social institutions functioning today 
have not succeeded in developing the altruistic 
sentiments necessary for their own functioning. 
Education is one of the best remedies for the current 
social crisis. The roots of altruism are found in the 
aptitudes of the human personality, the hereditary 
background, and the physical and social environ- 
ment.—W. L. Wilkins. 


141. Fenichel, Hanna. Review of the literature 
on boredom. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 345-346. 
—Abstract. 

142. Hitschmann, Edward. Freud’s conception 
of love. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 339-340.— 
Abstract. 

143. Janse de Jonge, A. L. Anthropologische 
facetten van het Ik-probleem. (Anthropological 
aspects of the problem of the I.) Ned. Tijdschr. 
Psychol., 1951, 4, 152-171.—From the historical 
point of view, there may be seen an evolution of the 
evaluation of the I, in which its autonomic structure 
is less and less appreciated. The sociological (Marx) 
and psychological (Freud) relativation of this idea 
predominated in the last century. Anthropologi- 
cally speaking the I never becomes a mere abstrac- 
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tion, but there is a vice-versa between “I” and “‘self”’ 
that is described as “transcendence” and “‘incarna- 
tion.”’ It is impossible to speak of an “I” in an 
isolationistic way. We only can see the reality of 
the I as “‘being in the world,” that is as the expres- 
sion of a cosmic totality—(Courtesy of Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol.) 

144. Northrop, F. S. C. ( Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Scientific and philosophical foundations for 
altruism. In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in al- 
truistic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 194—-202.— 
In the esthetic component there is an all-embracing, 
partly undeterminate, esthetic continuum of felt 
immediacy which insures that all men are in fact 
one. In the theoretic component of man’s knowl- 
edge of himself and of nature there is the basic 
toleration and attendant altruism prescribed by the 
indirect method of knowing this component and the 
common faith and resultant altruism sustained by 
the universal character of the propositions which 
designate this component as known.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

145. Rashevsky, Nicolas. (U. Chicago, [Iil.) 
Suggestions for a mathematical theory of egoistic 
and altruistic behavior. In Sorokin, P. A., Explora- 
tions in altrutstic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 


203-226.— Mathematical derivations are given for a 
number of propositions relating to satisfaction and 
altruistic behavior, chief of which is that in a society 
in which social standing is distributed so that very 
few individuals have high social status and many 
have low social status, and in which the altruistic 


attitude of any two individuals toward each other 
decreases with their social distance, the largest con- 
tribution to the satisfaction of other individuals is 
made by some “middle” social class, comprised of 
individuals whose social rank is not too high nor too 
low. A methodology for study of altruistic behavior 
is suggested —W. L. Wilkins. 

146. Rhine, J. B. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
Parapsychology and the study of altruism. In 
Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and 
behavior, (see 26: 148), 165-180.—Parapsychology, 
emphasizing mental aspects of communication, is 
related to factors of altruism. Research on ESP 
among people closely attached emotionally should 
prove crucial to the understanding of affiliative 
tendencies.—W. L. Wilkins. 

147. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Love: its aspects, production, transforma- 
tion, and accumulation. In Sorokin, P. A., Expiora- 
tions in altruistic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 
3-73.—The literature on love is reviewed to illustrate 
its integrative character. Religious, ethical, onto- 
logical, physical, psychological, and social aspects 
all contribute to this formulation. The universe of 
love is discussed under five dimensions: intensity, 
extensity, duration, purity, and adequacy of objec- 
tive manifestation in overt action, and relationships 
between these dimensions discussed.— W. L. Wilkins. 


148. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Ed.) (Harvard U., 
Cambridge, Mass.) Explorations in altruistic love 
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wo 


and behavior. Boston: Beacon Press, 1950. viii, 
353 p. $4.00.—The main aspects and manifoldness 
of love are considered from religious, ethical, philo- 
sophical, mathematical, biological, psychological, 
psychiatric, and sociocultural points of view. Indi- 
vidual chapters are abstracted separately in this 
issue.—W. L. Wilkins. 

149. Windholz, Emanuel. Types of boredom and 
their dynamics. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 345. 
—Abstract. 


LEARNING & MEMORY 


150. Ammons, R. B. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Motor 
skills bibliography: II. Psychological Abstracts, 
1932, Volume 6. Mot. Skills Res. Exch., 1951, 3, 
16-19.—This is the second in a series of comprehen- 
sive bibliographies of published motor skills material. 
References are listed alphabetically and include the 
number used in the Psychol. Abstr. 86 items in 
bibliography.—C. H. Ammons. 

151. Belbin, E. The influence of interpolated re- 
call upon recognition. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
2, 163-169.—Subjects casually observed a picture 
in a waiting room for 2 mins. Some were required to 
recall it immediately and were then given a recogni- 
tion test. The others were given the test after an 
equivalent interval which was filled with an unre- 
lated task. 14 out of 16 controls correctly identified 
the picture whereas only 4 of the 16 in the experi- 
mental group did so. Changing the wording of the 
recognition test considerably affected recognition 
under both conditions. The effects of recall on recog- 
nition are mainly the omission or importation of 
items —M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

152. Brewer, Paul W., Ammons, R. B., & Am- 
mons, C. H. (U. Louisville, Ky.) Influence of 
brief noise on rotary pursuit performance. Mot. 
Skills Res. Exch., 1951, 3, 10-15.—“273 undergradu- 
ate women practiced continuous rotary pursuit for 
36 20-sec. trials. At 20 sec., 100 sec., 240 sec. or 
540 sec. one of three levels of noise (low, medium, or 
loud) was introduced for 3 sec. Three control groups 
were subjected to one of the 3 levels of stimuli four 
times and another group heard no special noise at all. 
It was found that no statistically significant disinhi- 
bition or external inhibition effects were produced; 
and noise did not permanently affect level of rotary 
pursuit performance. Some theoretical implications 
were pointed out, and it was concluded that Hull's 
disinhibition theories probably are not applicable to 
rotary pursuit.’’—C. D. Crites. 

153. Davis, D. Russell, & Sinha, D. (U. Cam- 
bridge, Eng.) The influence of an interpolated ex- 
perience upon recognition. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 
1950, 2, 132-137.—The original experience was the 
hearing of a story and the interpolated material was 
the seeing of a picture which illustrated part of it. 
In the recognition test the subjects were required to 
rank three versions of the story (one of which was 
the original) in order of their similarity to the 
original. They also rated the certainty of their 
ranking and discussed the factors which determined 
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it. Memory of the original experience was modified 
by the intrusion of details from the interpolated one. 
Theoretical implications of these results and those 
of a previous experiment on “recall’’ are discussed.— 
M. s Wayner, Jr. 

154. Dees, Valerie, & Grindley, G. C. The effect 
of knowledge of results on learning and perform- 
ance: IV. The directions of the error in very simple 
skills. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 36-42.— 
Some of the data of previous experiments in this 
series are re-examined and the direction of error is 
taken into account. In the “knob turning” and 
“pressure” experiments shortening the time inter- 
vals between trials produced an “overshooting” in 
performance. A possible explanation in terms of an 
underlying proprioceptive mechanism is suggested.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


155. Halbwachs, Maurice. 
tive. (The collective memory.) Paris: Presses 
Universitaires de France, 1950. 170 p. 300 fr.— 
This book attempts to develop a new theory on 
collective memory. The approach is strictly social: 
from infancy memory is collective, dependent upon 
the collective memory of the social group of which 
the individual is a part. Memories are retained as 
long as membership in a group is maintained, and 
they are carried wherever the individual goes. A 
memory is lost when the individual is emotionally 
detached from the group to which this memory is 
connected. ‘Each individual memory is a point of 
view on collective memory” dependent upon the 
individual’s position in the group and changing 
whenever the individual moves from one group to 
another. This conceptual scheme with emphasis on 
collective memory in space and time is analyzed and 
discussed.— M. Levit. 

156. Kay, H., & Poulton, E. C. (U. Cambridge, 
Eng.) Anticipationin memorizing. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 34-41.—Using a complex two-hand 
perceptual-motor learning task, it was shown that a 
“. . . subject’s anticipation as to when and how he 
will have to recall material . . .’’ leads to the establish- 
ment of a preparatory set which in part, determines 
how the subject organizes and restructures the 
presented material. ‘“‘Memory is often directed; 
the end determines the manner of memorization.” 
The role of anticipation in learning is discussed in 
relation to the two-factor theory of RI, the laws of 
primacy and finality, and other learning phenomena. 
—L. E. Thune. 

157. Vernon, M. D. ing and understand- 
ing. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 19-23.—Two 
groups of 11 sixth form grammar school girls were 
presented with 400 word texts of a difficult logical 
argument. One group studied only the text whereas 
the other studied the text plus illustrative graphs. 
Both groups were required to recall what the texts 
were about. Learning and the reproduction of de- 
tails was found to occur when there was no general 
understanding of the meaning. The effect of the 
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graphs was to make the recalls even less coherent.— 
M. J. Wayner, Jr. 


(See also abstracts 17, 23) 


THINKING & IMAGINATION 


158. Alves Garcia, J. Teoria afectiva das alucina- 
¢des; pesquisa sobre a funcdo catatimica na génese 
dos erros psico-sensoriais. (Emotional theory of 
hallucinations; a study of the catathymic function in 
the genesis of psycho-sensory errors.) J. brasil. Psi- 
quiat., 1948, 1 (5), 190-207.—Contrary to current 
views, the author holds that no essential distinction 
is to be made between illusion and hallucination, 
Older explanations of hallucination fell into 2 cate- 
gories: (1) central, (cerebral excitation); (2) peripheral 
(sense-organ disturbance or stimulus-interference). 
In the light of present day clinical experience with 
emotional maladies and with pharmocologic excita- 
tion of the diencephalon, the author rather sees 
hallucinations stemming from catathymic states and 
as creations of emotional thinking.— F. C. Sumner. 

159. Bartlett, F. C. Programme for experiments 
on thinking. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 2, 145- 
152.—This report is a short summary of the author’s 
views on the problems of ‘‘thinking”’ and ‘‘remember- 
ing’. Thinking is considered to be a high level 
skill. A fruitful approach would be to design experi- 
ments in terms of what is already known about 
learning, practice and achievement of skills on a 
psychomotor level. Preliminary data indicated that 
when this was done “thinking’’ appeared to be a 
process of filling gaps by the interpolation or extra- 
polation of the evidence given.—M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

160. Bossard, Robert. Psychologie des Traum- 
bewusstseins. (The psychology of dream exper- 
ience.) Zurich: Rascher, 1951, vii, 419 p. DM 19.80. 
—Dream psychology is analyzed to show its sig- 
nificance for psychological theory. The survey 
begins with the physiological basis of sleep, the 
characteristics of dreams, and a comparison of wak- 
ing and dream experience. Subsequently dreams are 
compared with the mental life of primitive people, 
children, and schizophrenics. The concluding sec- 
tion reviews prescientific dream research and current 
interpretation techniques. 105-item bibliography. 
—R. Tyson. 

161. Rapaport, David. 
tion, Stockbridge, Mass.) 
ology of thought; selected sources. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. xviii, 786 p. 
$10.00.—The 27 articles translated from German 
and French which comprise this volume are exten- 
sively annotated and placed in an integrated setting. 
The five groupings of papers are headed: Directed 
Thinking, Symbolism, Motivation of Thinking, 
Fantasy Thinking, and Pathology of Thinking. 
These are buttressed with an introduction and a 
concluding section by the editor entitled Toward a 
Theory of Thinking. The authors represented in 
this collection are N. Ach, K. Buehler, E. Clap- 
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aréde, K. Lewin, J. Piaget, H. Silberer, K. Schroetter, 

G. Roffenstein, M. Nachmansohn, S. Betlheim, 

H. Hartmann, W. Stekel, S. Freud, O. Fenichel, E. 

Bleuler, J. Varendonck, E. Kris, P. Schilder, H. 

Buerger-Prinz and M. Kaila. 787-item bibliography. 
I. Lasar. 


162. Rapport, Nathan. (116-25 204th St., St. 
Albans, N. Y.) Overture te dreams. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 265-276.—The author dis- 
cusses the universality of dreams and suggests that 
many great writers owe their debt to dreamland for 


their original masterpieces develped there. The 
author’s thesis is: normal mental-activity may be 
classified as operating on mainly three levels. The 


highest is wakefulness, the intermediate level of 
mental activity occurs in light sleep, the lowest level 
of mental activity, continuous in deep sleep, pro- 
duces a stream of images unaccompanied by the 
faintest stirring of any associative impressions. The 
author offers suggestions concerning color activity, 
the remembrance of dreams, and makes many refer- 
ences to personal dreams.—A. Weider. 


163. Scheerer, Martin. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
An experiment in abstraction ; testing form-disparity 
tolerance. Conf. Neurol., 1949, 9, 232-254-—A 
difficult form-sorting test was administered to 44 
college students, 20 non-college adults, 20 brain- 
injured patients, and 20 retarded adolescents. The 
experimental findings seem to substantiate both 
quantitatively and qualitatively the following hy- 
potheses: 1. that normal as well as subnormal in- 
dividuals would make errors in sorting because of 
their concrete dependence on shape impressions of 


certain figures; 2. that normal individuals would 
learn the proper classification through helps in case 
they failed at first; 3. that individuals with abstract 


impairment owing to cortical dysfunction would fail 
in proper sorting and not learn from the helps. The 
author discusses the results in relation to the 
problems of abstract and concrete behavior and to 
concept formation and language. French and Ger- 
man summaries. 29 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


164. Thurstone, L. L. (U. Chicago, Ill.) Creative 
talent. Proc. 1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 
Serv., 1951, 55-69.—Some working hypotheses that 
might be helpful in undertaking scientific study of 
creative talent are considered. It is tentatively 
assumed that creative talent is qualitatively the 
same at all levels of problem solving. The creative 
act may be characterized by the moment of insight. 
The moment of insight is often preceded by non- 
verbalized prefocal thinking in testing the new idea. 
A research program on creative talent should put the 
main emphasis on what happens before insight. 
Experimental studies should concentrate on the two 
major problems of the nature of the thinking that 
leads to a moment of insight, and the empirical in- 
vestigation of methods to objectively differentiate 
creative talent.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstract 210) 
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INTELLIGENCE 


165. Crane, V. R., & Heim, A. W. The effects of 
repeated retesting: III. Further experiments and 
general conclusions. Quart. J. exp. Psychol., 1950, 
2, 182-197.—Eight Naval Ratings and 18 technical 
students were repeatedly tested on the AHS in- 
telligence test—a test designed for a population of 
high-grade intelligence. The results do not show 
the initial rise nor the flattening towards the end of 
the 10 testings. The “ceiling effect’’ found in previ- 
ous work where the AH4 test was employed is prob- 
ably due to the relative ease of the test rather than 
some intrinsic “learning” factor in intelligence test 
performance. The results of this study and two pre- 
vious ones are discussed. A statistical appendix by 
V. R. Crane is included—WM. J. Wayner, Jr. 

166. Warden, Carl J. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Animal intelligence. Sci. Amer., 1951, 184(6), 
64-68.—This popular review of the problem of in- 
telligence of sub-human species describes the types 
of testing situations which have been used and 
indicates the relative standings of genera and fam- 
ilies. Mammalian groups are listed from low to 
high intelligence as ungulates, carnivores, and pri- 
mates.—C. M. Louttit. 

167. Weil, Pierre-Gilles. Etude factorielle de 
courbes de croissance mentale; contribution expéri- 
mentale a l’étude de la loi de regression de Ribot. 
(A factorial study of curves of mental growth; an 
experimental contribution to the study of Ribot’s 
law of regression.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 244-260.— 
Weekly and monthly fluctuations in the curve of 
mental growth as demonstrated with the Good- 
enough test in oligophrenic children are studied 
statistically in terms of number of elements, number 
of appearances and disappearances of the elements. 
In the stagnations or regressions in the growth curve 
the author sees a magnificent example of Ribot’s law 
of regression. The curve of mental growth is not 
regular and presents several successive plateaux or 
even regressions which precede phases of growth. 
—F. C. Sumner. 


PERSONALITY 


168. Alexander, Franz. (Jnstitute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) The dynamics of personality 
development. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 139-143.— 
Recognition is given to three factors inherent in 
personality development: heredity, early experi- 
ences within the family, and events of later life. The 
relation between personality development and social 
structure is examined. ‘““The major problem of our 
time is to produce socially minded, cooperative 
adults, without sacrificing individuality.”—L. B. 
Costin. 

169. Bénassy, M. Etude de la personnalité par 
la méthode des tests. (Studying personality by 
means of tests.) Travail hum., 1951, 14, 103-117.— 
The author points out that study of personality 
must be literary or mathematical, clinical or scien- 
tific. Four types of tests are: questionnaires, which 
are really statistically treated interviews; physio- 
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logical or psychophysiological measures which pos- 
sess demonstrated correlations with personality; 
aptitude tests; and projective tests. At present the 
best synthesis is achieved in a clinical manner.— 
R. W. Husband. 

170. Dreger, Ralph Mason. Some personality 
correlates of religious attitudes as determined by 
projective techniques. Relig. Educ., 1951, 46, 169- 
170.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis, U. Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1950. 

171. Greenblatt, Milton, & Sittinger, Barbara. 
(Harvard U., Cambridge, Mass.) Electroencephalo- 
graphic aspects of the normal, psychopathic, and 
homicidal personality. In Sorokin, P. A., Explora- 
tions in altruistic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 
312-332.—Reviewed are EEG findings for various 
groups with implications. No pattern significant 
for altruism is as yet known. 65-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

172. Kenmare, Dallas. World invisible; a study 
of personality. London: Williams & Norgate, 1949. 
144 p. 8s. 6d.—The thesis of this book is that the 
inner, or spiritual factors are the essence of the true 
personality. More emphasis should be placed on 
noumena and less on phenomena. More Wisdom of 
the East and less Materialism of the West should 
prevail. Disregard for the sanctity of personality is 
responsible for such international tragedies as Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. In this vein, the following 
topics are discussed: the problem of personality, 
love and personality, marriage and personality, 
personality and life of the spirit, personality of the 
artist, personality and freedom.— M. O. Wilson. 

173. Sheldon, W. H., & Stevens, S.S. (Harvard 
U. Cambridge, Mass.) Les variétés du tempérament ; 
une psychologie des différences constitutionnelles. 
(The varieties of temperament; a psychology of 
constitutional differences.) Paris: Presses Uni- 
versitaires de France, 1951. viii, 570 p. 1500 fr.— 
Translation of the work abstracted in 16: 3655. 


(See also abstracts 133, 222, 311) 


AESTHETICS 


174. Crane, A. R. Psychology and poetry. Aust. 
J. Psychol. Phil., 1951, 29, 21-35.—As the central 
concept of a theory of poetry the writer proposes to 
describe poetry as the verbal communication of 
emotions stemming from a “confluence of the emo- 
tional tone of the word and the sense of the word. 
. .. This sympathetic flow of emotion from the poem 
to the reader is considerably heightened by rhythm 
or metre.”” The poet is acutely sensitive to the emo- 
tional tones of events and to basic human frustra- 
tions, and has the capacity to succinctly verbalize 
what he feels—W. Coleman. 

175. Woods, Walter A., & Boudreau, James C. 
(Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.) Design com- 
plexity as a determiner of visual attention among 
artists and non-artists. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 
355-362.—The present experiment attempted to 
arrive at some preliminary conclusions regarding the 
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influence of design complexity in determining visual 
attraction or attention. The general pattern of 
data support the hypothesis that: (1) differences in 
visual sensitivity or visual awareness and attention 
do exist between artists and non-artists and between 
age groups; and (2) art groups are more sensitive to 
more complex design units than non-artists when 
color and objectivity are eliminated from the designs. 
—C. G. Browne. 

176. Zuzzo, René. Le geste graphique et la 
structuration de l’espace. (The act of drawing and 
the structuration of space.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 204- 
220.—The orientation of profiles is by far pre- 
dominantly toward the left; this is a function of 
righthandedness, and is at first an effect of grapho- 
motricity to be supplanted very rapidly by a form of 
visual perception. The author supports this by 
evidence from children’s drawings and from graphic 
and photographic art.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 199) 
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CHILDHOOD & ADOLESCENCE 


177. Belvés, P. Le portrait d’aprés nature. 
(Portrait from life.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 299-301.— 
46 portraits of male models painted by children from 
2 to 14 years of age are reproduced here without the 
color. The paintings are generally characterized as 
resembling more the painter than the model, as 
more a species of confession and a manifestation of 
the “Ego”. With advance in age the trend in the 
paintings is from the graphism of childhood to direct 
painting (not coloring of drawn sketches), to multi- 
formity, multicolor and greater detail, to more of 
analysis and identification with the subject.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

178. Boussion-Leroy, A. Dessins en transpar- 
ence et niveau de développement. (Transparent 
drawings and level of development.) Enfance, 
1950, 3, 276-287.—This study of the relation of 
transparency in children’s drawings to their develop- 
mental level, involved the administration of 2 
complementary tests: (1) a group test of drawing; 
(2) an individual test of criticism of absurd pic- 
tures. 4,500 Paris elementary school children were 
studied. Transparency tends to decrease progres- 
sively with age; it is quite rare after 8 years of age; 
and by 13 it has practically disappeared.—F. C. 
Sumner. 

179. Bried, Charles. Le dessin de |’enfant; 
premiéres représentations humaines. (The child’s 
drawing; first human representations.) Enfance, 
1950, 3, 261-275.—A group of 12 small children 
(averaging 4 yrs. 5 mos.) were asked to draw suc- 
cessively the following: your papa; your mama; your 
little brother; your little sister; yourself. A group 
of 12 large children (averaging 5 yrs. 6 mos.) were 
asked to draw successively a gentleman; a lady; a 
little boy; a little girl; yourself. Sex distinction in 
the drawings is practically non-existent in the small 
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children and appears in the large children only in 
meager proportion when it is indicated in the female 
by a triangular body. Distinctions between person- 
ages of the family and indifferent personages is 
non-existent. Immediate recognition occurred in 
96% of cases, while deferred recognition (4 days) 
ran from a low of 23% for the brother to a high of 
89% for father.— F. C. Sumner. 

180. Burstin, J. La pensée de l'enfant et l’élab- 
oration perceptive dans le test de Rorschach. (The 
thought of the child and perceptual elaboration in the 
Rorschach test.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 108-133.—The 
responses of 100 children of various ages on the 
Rorschach test and on the TAT are studied with 
reference to the evolution of perceptual elaboration 
which is found favored more on the Rorschach which 
offers more opportunity for spontaneous creativity. 
The present report is therefore based on the Ror- 
schach test and the results confirm those of Madame 
Dworetzki. 4 stages in the evolution of perceptual 
elaboration are distinguished.— F. C. Sumner. 

181. Child Welfare League of America, Inc. 
(24 W. 40th St., New York, 18.) A guide for the 
development of Day Care programs; a preliminary 
statement setting forth standards for day care and 
suggested procedures for the operation of day care 
centers. New York: Child Welfare League of 
America, Inc., 1951. 53 p. 75¢.—Standards are 
given for day care programs with suggested pro- 
cedures for the operation of day care centers, includ- 
ing selection and role of staff and equipment.— 
J. Krout. 

182. English, Horace B. (Ohio State U., Colum- 
bus.) Child psychology. New York: Henry Holt, 
1951. xiv, 561 p. $4.50.—This book is an attempt 
to so present the facts of child psychology and 
their significance that teachers and parents may use 
them in their guidance of child growth and behavior. 
It is, in the author’s phrase, “‘a venture in psycho- 
technology."" In line with the author's belief that 
students should observe children at firsthand and be 
helped to interpret what they see and hear, the book 
offers at the end of each major division detailed sug- 
gestions for observing and interpreting child be- 
havior. Chapter two is devoted to a discussion of 
how to plan observations, keep records, make case 
studies, etc. Appendixes give examples of case 
studies, lists of test and rating scales and further 
suggestions of ways of studying children.—M. F. 
Fiedler. 

183. Evart-Chmielniski, Eugénie. Perception 
fragmentaire des notions sociales et morales chez 
enfant. (Fragmentary preception of social and 
moral notions in the child.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 
154—159.—Evidences are here furnished which show 
that the child is constantly under the pressure of the 
social morality of his direct milieu (of his class) which 
acts upon him continually, molding his personality 
and his moral conceptions. The child is influenced 
to the moral notions of the adults by way of bribes, 
projective play, and in time of war by projection of 
hostility and everything evil on the enemy. Several 
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examples of the operation of projective play in de- 
termining social and moral perceptions in the 
child are presented. However, these moral and 
social notions of the child are quite fragmentary and 
interwoven with phantasy and affective elements.— 
F. C. Sumner. 

184. Horinson, S. Eléments vécus dans quel- 
ques dessins d’enfants et d’adolescents. (Elements 
experienced in some drawings of children and 
adolescents.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 288-298.—With a 
number of drawings by children and adolescents the 
author illustrates how one at times enters unerringly 
into the feelings, attitudes, anxieties, unconscious 
intentions and thoughts of these young personalities. 
However, it is noted that this ability to penetrate 
the psychic life of the child through his drawings 
does not function at all times.— F. C. Sumner. 

185. Ilg, Frances, & Ames, Louise Bates. (Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Le point de vue génétique. 
(The genetic point of view.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 
93-107.—Discussed are: (1) the child's level and 
stage of development, his innate personality, and 
the manner in which he adapts himself to his en- 
vironment; (2) the sliding scale relationship of 
heredity and environment; (3) principles of de- 
velopment: cephalo-caudal development, neuro- 
muscular complication, behavior of the child in a 
new situation at successive age levels; (4) a child’s 
gradual acquisition of the consciousness of self; 
(5S) researches to be made in the future—F. C. 
Sumner. 

186. Jersild, Arthur T. (Teachers Coll., Columbia 
U., New York.) Self-understanding in childhood 
and adolescence. Amer. Psychologist, 1951, 6, 
122-126.—Child psychology should further the 
individual's understanding and acceptance of him- 
self. Therefore, child psychology should become an 
integral part of education. Research is needed (1) 
to study self-development from a genetic point of 
view, and (2) to ascertain the capacity of a child for 
self-discovery and for understanding of others. 
Some of the unanswered questions include (1) rela- 
tionship of intellect to attitudes, (2) interaction of 
rational processes and emotional reactions, (3) roles 
of parent, teacher and clinician in education.—R. 
Mathias. 

187. Josselyn, Irene M. (Institute for Psycho- 
analysis, Chicago, Ill.) Psychological problems of 
the adolescent: Part II. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 
250-254.—In this conclusion of a discussion begun 
in an earlier issue, the author discusses the develop- 
ment of conscience and the influence of the peer 
group as observed in adolescent behavior. She 
summarizes five principles for persons working with 
adolescents to obsérve in aiding adolescents to attain 
maturity.— L. B. Costin. 

188. Kling, Marcelle R. L’éveil du sentiment 
social & la créche. (Awakening of social sentiment 
in the public nursery.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 134-153.— 
Various manifestations of the awakening of social 
sentiment in babies up to 2 years of age are observed 
in a public nursery. These observations fall into 2 
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large groups: (1) reactions of the baby in the pres- 
ence of the adult and (2) reactions of the baby in the 
presence of other babies. In each of these groups 
are distinguished reactions of attraction called 
positive and reactions called negative. The author’s 
divergences from interpretations by Charlotte Bueh- 
ler, Sigmund Freud, Susan [saacs, Mrs. Shirley, 
and Finnbogason are discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 


189. Menninger, William C. (The Menninger 
Foundation, Topeka, Kans.) Enjoying leisure time, 
Chicago, Ill.: Science Research Associates, 1950. 
48 p.—Prepared to help young people with the 
problem of constructive use of leisure time, this 
booklet discusses the value of the right recreational 
activities in maintaining mental health. An anno- 
tated bibliography is provided. An instruttor’s 
guide to accompany this booklet is also available.— 
R. Turchioe Forte. 


190. Najar, A. Psychologie de l’enfant dans les 
“camps d’attente” en Allemagne. (Child psychol- 
ogy in the “waiting camps” in Germany.) LEnfance, 
1950, 3, 168-180.—The difficulties are reported 
which were encountered in testing Jewish children 
in “waiting camps” in post-war Germany for the 
purpose of detecting mental anomalies, affective 
deviations, and neuroses. Group tests were of no 
avail owing to the heterogeneity of the group as to 
age and pedagogical level. Affective tests gave no 
better satisfaction as the children gave stereotyped, 
unemotional answers or else their past was a blank. 
Questionnaire methods obtained more information 
but ran against barriers of varied spoken languages. 
Performance tests likewise gave unsatisfactory 
results. Picture tests and pictorial absurdity tests 
revealed something.— F. C. Sumner. 

191. Naville, Pierre. Eléments d’une biblio- 
graphie critique relative au graphisme enfantin 
jusqu’en 1949. (Elements of a critical bibliography 
of children’s drawings up to 1949.) Enfance, 1950, 
3, 310-403.—An extensive bibliography of studies 
of children’s drawings up to 1949 with an abstract 
of each reference is furnished under the following 
classification: phases of development; general and 
partial analyses; methods of examination and 
measurement: tests; motricity; notion of space; role 
of visual perception; eidetic imagery; role of 
“Gestalt”; perigraphic verbalization; purpose of 
reproduction; expression, character type; play; 
pathology; comparison with primitives; comparison 
with different peoples; highly endowed; pedagogy; 
diverse aspects.— F. C. Sumner. 

192. Naville, Pierre. Note sur les origines de la 
fonction graphique; de la tache au trait. (Note on 
the origins of the graphic function; from daub to the 
line.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 189-203.—On the basis of 
observations of a dozen babies a tentative hypoth- 
esis is formulated to the effect that daubing is the 
exteriorization of smooth muscle activity of the 
body and the space involved is the sphere, geo- 
metrically speaking, of extension of the body organs 
in movement before being a “visual’’ space; that 
from then on evolution of graphism is socially condi- 
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tioned in the matter of instrument, form, and ma- 
terial on which drawing is made. Daubing i is global 
in character and anterior to delineation.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


193. Ngrvig, Anne Marie. Det sunde barn og 
dets foreldre. (The healthy child and its parents). 
(3rd ed.) Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1947. 
219 p. $1.75.—This is a general guide book in 
child care and training, with special reference to 
the very young child. The material was gathered 
from the general literature and on the basis of dis- 
cussion groups of kindergarten teachers. The social 
and biological needs of the normal child are discussed. 
The final chapter is written by Hans Brgchner who 
gives a detailed account of the public welfare services 
for parents and children in Denmark. Brief bibli- 
ography.— M. L. Reymert. 


194. Remmers, H. H., Myers, M. S., & Bennett, 
E. M. (Purdue U., Lafayette, Ind.) Some person- 
ality aspects and religious values of high school 
youth. Purdue Opin. Panel, 1951, 10(3), [30 p. }— 
A sample of 2500 replies from a nationwide poll of 
high school students shows that the typical teen-age 
student has a favorable attitude toward the church, 
says prayers once or twice a day, thinks of God as 
an omnipotent and omniscient bodyless spirit exist- 
ing everywhere, who guided the writing of the Bible 
and helps man in the building of a good society. He 
is ready to admit that study of certain sciences may 
alter his beliefs, that one may question his religious 
beliefs and often be perplexed by the confusion of 
opinions. Differences are noted between sex, grade, 
rural-urban and geographical location, religious 
denomination, low vs. high income, and mothers’ 
education.—P. E. Johnson. 


195. Schméing, Karl. Der Sinn der Reifungs- 
stufen: Erbgang und Werdegang der menschlichen 
Jugend. (The meaning of maturational stages: 
hereditary and developmental processes in human 
youth.) (3rd. ed.) Leipzig: Johann Ambrosius 
Barth, 1950. 110 p. D.M. 6.50.—Evidence from 
physiology, phylogenetics, endocrinology, psychol- 
ogy, and cultural anthropology is presented in sup- 
port of the theory that, normally, a sequence of three 
phases significant for personality structure is char- 
acteristic in pubertal maturation, namely, the years 
3-7, ca. 12-16, and after 17. Consideration is given 
to pathological phenomena peculiar to each phase. 
Negativism, self-isolation, intellectual creativity, 
fantasy, ideal projection, play, precocity and re- 
tardation are discussed in relation to maturation of 
sexuality. 83 references. (See 13: 4413.)—A. W. 
Aleck. 

196. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.), & Gove, D. S. Notes on the friendly and 
antagonistic behavior of nursery school children. 
In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and 
behavior, (see 26: 148), 295-300.—Observations of 
children ages 2 to 5 in a nursery school situation 
show that rejection follows aggressiveness, non- 
participation or psychosocial isolation, or objection- 
able personal traits. Also commented on are the 
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self-terminating aspects of children’s quarrels, the 
phenomenon of pairing in children’s relationships, 
the role of the newcomer, and the disturbing effects 
of two rival leaders.—W. L. Wilkins. 


197. Stolz, Herbert Rowell, & Stolz, Lois Meek. 
Somatic development of adolescent boys. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. xxxlv,557p. $9.00.—The 
physical growth of adolescent boys was studied over 
a period of 7 years with 112 subjects between 10 
and 12 years at the beginning. Primary interest 
was in individual differences in growth and patterns 
of the growth spurt. The results are presented in 
113 tables and other illustrations.—J. E. Horrocks. 


198. Stolz, Lois Meek (Stanford U., Calif.) The 
effect of mobilization and war on children. Soc. 
Casewk, 1951, 32, 143-149.—A study of a number of 
families in which the first child was born while the 
father was away at war is the basis of this discussion. 
War affects children differently depending upon at 
least three aspects of a child’s experience: (1) where 
the war is in relation to a child; (2) what war does 
to his family; (3) what kind of child he is. That the 
well-being of an infant is inextricably tied to the 
well-being of the mother is recognized in the sugges- 
tions given for war-time services to children. The 
effect of war on the school child and the adolescent is 
also discussed. Recognition is given to the responsi- 
bility of the federal government for developing war 
plans for children — L. B. Costin. 

199. Subes, J., & Auzet, J. Une tentative d’étude 
objective du sens esthétique chez l’enfant. (An 
attempt at an objective study of aesthetic sense in 
the child.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 160—-167.—In order to 
investigate the aesthetic reaction of children to re- 
productions of paintings, 10 such (omitting the 
religious and the nude) were presented to young 
children for their individual ranking as to preference 
and for their reasons. Preference fell into 3 cate- 
gories: (1) those relating to the subject matter such as 
details; (2) those relating to sensory impressions such 
as colors; (3) those relating to formal qualities such 
as arrangement. Dividing the subjects into 2 groups 
as to age: from 6 to 10 yeras (83 subjects) and from 
10 to 15 years (47 subjects), the authors find that 
older children differ from younger in their order of 
preference.— F. C. Sumner. 

200. Thetford, William N.; Molish, Herman B.; 
& Beck, Samuel J. (Michael Reese Hosp., Chicago.) 
Developmental aspects of personality structure in 
normal children. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 58-78.— 
On the basis of a cross-sectional study of develop- 
mental aspects of personality structure in normal 
children, in which the Rorschach was used, the 
following constellation of factors was found. As 
development progresses, the child’s ability to organ- 
ize meaningful relationships also increases. The 
child's method of approaching his world tends to 
remain constant; the conformity aspects of his 
personality increase with each developmental level. 
The total amount of affective energy at his disposal 
remains relatively constant throughout his develop- 
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ment until adolescence, when it is quantitatively 
greatest. Throughout development, he makes 
greater use of fantasy living as he attempts to cope 
with personal needs.—B. J. Flabb. 

201. UNESCO & WHO. Child welfare films; 
an international index of films and film strips on the 
health and welfare of children. Paris and Geneva: 
Authors, 1950. (U. S. distributor: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press.) vi, 213 p. $1.00.—Lists films deal- 
ing with matters of child health and welfare from 26 
countries produced by private and public institu- 
tions. Descriptions and comments on the films are 
those submitted by the sources providing informa- 
tion to the compilers and represent neither an ap- 
praisal nor selection by either UNESCO or WHO. 
Films, filmstrips and medical films are listed sep- 


arately under each country. Classified subject 
index.—A. J. Sprow. 
202. Weil, Pierre-Gilles. Caractéristiques du 


développement du dessin par groupes d’Ages, selon 
divers auteurs. (Characteristics of the develop- 
ment of drawing by age-groups, according to various 
authors.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 221-226.—Tests of 
Goodenough, Fay, and Wintsch and observations by 
Ch. Buhler, Zazzo, Prudhommeau, Wallon and 
others are brought together to form a composite 
scale of drawing development which is divided into 
3 parts: (1) from the first daubing up to school age, 
1 to 6 years (in the family); (2) elementary school, 
from 6 to 9 years (at school and in the family); 
(3) elementary school, from 9 to 14 years (mainly at 
school).— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstracts 495, 514) 
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203. Edwards, Austin S. (U. Georgia, Athens.) 
The myth of chronological age. J. appl. Psychol., 
1950, 34, 316-318.—In studying the differences be- 
tween senescence and senility it is found that 
chronological age is an inaccurate indication of 
ability and competence. Although the data are in- 
complete, it appears that many people whose ages 
reach at least 70 are no less steady in the erect posi- 
tion than are many younger people. In experiments 
on finger tremor it is clear that senescents do not 
differ greatly from the average of 1000 college 
students. Senescent women were found to have dis- 
proportionately greater increase of finger tremor than 
senescent men.—G. C. Browne. 

204. Turner, Violet B. Chronic illness ; digests of 
selected references. Washington, D. C.: Federal 
Security Agency, Public Health Service, 1951. viii, 
216 p. 50¢.—Provides digests of articles, books, 
and pamphlets that give information on chronic 
illness; presents the material in 6 main sections 
within each of which entries are grouped in a num- 
ber of subsections. Of particular pertinence to 
psychologists are materials listed in subsections 
under the role and significance of various factors 
contributing to the development of chronic disease 
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and those entries throughout dealing with aging and 
the aged.—A. J. Sprow. 


(See also abstract 452) 
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205. Brosse, Thérése. Altruism and creativity 
as biological factors of human evolution. In 
Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and 
behavior, (see 26: 148), 118-144.—Much research is 
needed to provide a better biological basis for the 
fundamental’ problems of ethics, including the 
problem of altruization—W. L. Wilkins. 

206. Burrow, Trigant. Prescription for peace: 
the biological basis of man’s idealogical conflicts. 
In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and 
behavior, (see 26: 148), 93-117.—Phylobiology stud- 
ies the social disorder of the times. Cotentive prac- 
tice is essential to cure of the social neurosis.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

207. Centers, Richard. (U. Calfornia, Los 
Angeles.) Toward an articulation of two approaches 
to social phenomena: I. Similarities and differ- 
ences in theoretical formulation, method and re- 
sults. Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 499-514.— 
The author compares his own approack to social 
class phenomena with that of W. L. Warner. Apart 
from agreeing that social classes arise through the 
affective and cognitive processes of groups of in- 
dividuals, the two approaches differ in theory of 
class structuration, frame of reference for ordering 
class phenomena, manner of involvement of class 
consciousness in the derivation of class structure, 
methods of eliciting class conscious responses, man- 
ner of arriving at generalizations about the nature of 
social classes, and in their results—— N. L. Gage. 

208. Engle, Bernice, & French, Thomas M. 
Some psychodynamic reflections upon the life and 
writings of Solon. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
253—274.—Solon’s program of political reforms for 
Attica are described. Reconstruction of his early 
life, his archonship and death is made and some 
sociodynamic reflections are offered with a view 
toward understanding the motivation requisite in 
the citizen of a successful democracy. 48 references. 
— N. H. Pronko. 

209. Eysenck, H. H. (Jmstitute of Psychiatry, 
Maudisey Hosp., Eng.) Primary social attitudes and 
the ‘social insight’ test. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 
114-122.—Two hypotheses relating to concomi- 
tants of radicalism were examined. Factorial, and 
other analyses, of the test data led to the rejection of 
the hypothesis linking radicalism with emotional 
instability. A curvilinear relation was shown to 
exist between degree of radicalism and social in- 
sight, ‘‘ . . . extreme conservatives showing better 
scores than less extreme conservatives and liberals, 
but not scoring as highly as radicals.” ‘Social in- 
sight was found to be independent of education... .” 
—L. E. Thune. 

210. Fox, J. Harold. (George Washington U., 
Washington, D. C.) The use of group procedures in 
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problem solving. Counseling, 1951, 9(1), 3-4.—Two 
kinds of thinking which characterize group discus- 
sions—‘“‘argumentative” and “‘integrative’’—are de- 
fined and their values compared. The unique con- 
tribution of “integrative thinking” to group discus- 
sion of problems is elaborated.— F. Costin. 

211. Higham, T. M. (Liverpool U., Eng.) The 
experimental study of the transmission of rumour. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 42-55.—‘‘Three ‘neutral’ 
stories and one ‘ego-involved’ story were given to 
six and two groups of subjects respectively.” ‘‘Ex- 
amination of the results of the ‘leveling,’ ‘sharpen- 
ing’ and ‘assimilation’ that appeared in the stories 
showed that in the ‘ego-involved’ story significantly 
fewer details were levelled.”” ‘The results are in- 
terpreted as confirming the “Three-part pattern of 
distortion,’ and as suggesting that material affect- 
ing a person’s interests is less likely to suffer distor- 
tion than material in which they were not ego- 
involved.”—L. E. Thune. 

212. Kahn, S. David. Extrasensory perception 
and friendly interpersonal relations. In Sorokin, 
P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and behavior, 
(see 26: 148), 181-187.—Anxieties about an absent 
affected party, eventuating in symbolic dream or 
sensory hallucination, depend upon mutual need for 
communication on the part of both individuals con- 
cerned so that the emotional equilibrium of each may 
be adjusted in the face of an external threat. Ade- 
quate study demands that ESP research concern 
itself with the total field and not merely the indi- 
vidual.—W. L. Wilkins. 

213. Mauss, Marcel. (Coll. France, Paris.) 
Sociologie et anthropologie. (Sociology and an- 
thropology.) Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1950. hi, 389 p. 800 fr.—6 papers of Mauss 
published between 1902 and 1935 dealing with 
problems in sociology and in social psychology are 
reproduced. C. Levi-Strauss contributes an intro- 
duction in which he discusses the thought of Mauss. 
—D. M. Purdy. 

214. Meerloo, Joost A. M. The crime of menti- 
cide. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 594-598.—The 
concept of ‘“‘menticide” indicates an organized 
system of judicial perversion and psychological in- 
tervention, in which a powerful tyrant transfers his 
own thoughts and words into the minds and mouths 
of the victims he plans to destroy or to use for his 
own propaganda. Examples of menticide are 
described and ways of protection are indicated. As 
modern psychiatry may deliver him several tools 
for this perversion, our psychiatric standpoint 
toward this challenge has to be formulated. —D. E. 
Walton. 

215. Montagu, M. F. Ashley. (Rutgers U., New 
Brunswick, N. J.) The origin and nature of social 
life and the biological basis of co-operation. In 
Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in altrutstic love and 
behavior, (see 26: 148), 74-92.—The fundamentally 
social nature of all living things has its origin in the 
physiological relationship between parent and off- 
spring. Deep-seated potentialities for socialization 
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are inherent in organic life—not only because of the 
tendency of living things to congregate, but also 
because of the safety in numbers. The principle of 
cooperation is fairly well established as the most 
important factor in the survival of animal groups. 
This cooperation in man demands love as its basis— 
the love growing out of dependency feelings of child 
for mother being most important.—W. L. Wilkins. 

216. Moreno, J. L. The function of a “Depart- 
ment of Human Relations” within the structure of 
the government of the United States. Group Psy- 
chother., 1951, 3, 284-291.—A dynamic nation fol- 
lows the principles of spontaneity of the masses, 
creativity of ideas, and immortality of culture, based 
on sociometry or the science of human relations. It 
is suggested that a special department of government 
be designated to translate and interpret social trends 
for legislative, judicial, and executive decision. Cor- 
rectives for social ills imply an attack upon the ac- 
tion matrix of society itself which would be one func- 
tion of such a department in the interests of a gradu- 
ally maturing human society.—V. Johnson. 

217. Ritchey, Frances. (U. Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Dominance-subordination and territorial relation- 
ships in the common pigeon. Physiol. Zodl., 1951, 
24, 167—176.—Territoriality and aggressive behavior 
were studied in 3 flocks of caged pigeons, each flock 
composed of 4 birds (1 all male, 1 female, and 1 
Though aggressive behavior was relatively 


mixed). 

infrequent, the male flock with or without food was 
more aggressive than the female; fighting was more 
marked in all birds during feeding time. Terri- 
tories, but without rigid boundaries, were main- 


tained. There is indication of a positive correlation 
between percentage of encounters won by a bird and 
the amount of territory it possesses or in which it is 
tolerated. Pair-contacts within a territorial bound- 
ary suggest the peck-right hierarchy, but the terri- 
torial organization among pigeons seems to off-set 
the rigid dominance hierarchy found in chickens.— 
A. C. Hoffman. 

218. Sperling, Samuel J. On teasing. 
anal. Quart., 1951, 20, 343-344.—Abstract. 

219. Strauss, Bert, & Strauss, Frances. New 
ways to better meetings. New York: Viking, 1951, 
177 p. $2.95.—This book summarizes recent re- 
search and practices in the field of group dynamics. 
It is written primarily for the layman and as col- 
lateral reading. It attempts to cover much of the 
approach to group behavior by members of the Na- 
tional Training Laboratory in Group Development. 
28 references.—H. Grace. 

220. Titus, Charles Hickman. (U. California.) 
The processes of leadership; human relations in the 
making. Dubuque, Ia.: Wm. C. Brown Co., 1950. 
xiii, 474 p. $4.75.—The author, a political scientist, 
considers leadership to be synonymous with politics, 
and to be the art of getting what one wants and mak- 
ing people like it. He offers a list of assumptions of 
politics, and discusses two impelling motives, or 
inherent urges, which seem to produce actions on the 
part of individuals in this field. One is the quest for 
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survival, and the other is ego-appeasement.— W. H. 
Osterberg. 

221. Tyhurst, Libuse. Displacement and migra- 
tion; a study in social psychiatry. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1951, 107, 561-568.—A psychiatric study of 
48 displaced persons is presented. The clinical find- 
ings are reported and interpreted in terms of the 
psychosocial dynamics of immigration and displace- 
ment with particular emphasis on the factor of social 
mobility. In this way the author points out some of 
the important differences between the character of 
mobility in the displaced person as compared to the 
ordinary pre-war immigrant. 15 references.—D. E. 
Walton. 

222. Volkart, Edmund H. (Ed.) Social behavior 
and personality: contributions of W. I. Thomas to 
theory and social research. New York: Social 
Science Research Council, 1951. ix, 318 p. $3.00.— 
A selection of writings of W. I. Thomas, hitherto 
scattered, out of print, or unpublished are brought 
together in a single volume systematized to show his 
contributions to sociological and social psychological 
theory. The 4 parts include his scientific approach 
to the study of social behavior, personal dynamics, 
cultural dynamics in terms of social behavior, and 
personality and culture. The editor presents, in the 
introduction, a systematic analysis of Thomas’ basic 
theory. A comprehensive bibliography of Thomas’ 
writings and a biographical note are appended.— 
W. W. Charters, Jr. 

223. Williams, Robin M., Jr. (Cornell U., Ithaca, 
N. Y.) American society; a sociological interpreta- 
tion. New York: Knopf, 1951. xiii, 545, xi. p. 
$4.50.—The author attempts to supply this context 
by applying concepts and principles of analytical 
sociology. The emphasis is placed on the question of 
why regularities exist in the behavior of Americans 
and not merely on describing the regularities. Major 
concepts used are values, norms, a sub-class of 
norms, institutions, and social organization. The 
structure of American society is presented mainly 
through 6 chapters on widely accepted institutions 
with two succeeding chapters on evasion of norms 
and on dominant value orientations. In 3 chapters 
the social “physiology’—interrelationships and 
changes of institutions—is considered—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

(See also abstract 155) 
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224. Borgatta, Edgar F. (New York U.) A 
diagnostic note on the construction of sociograms 
and action diagrams. Group Psychother., 1951, 3, 
300—308.—General procedure in the construction of 
sociometric diagrams includes choice of a criterion for 
relationship, questionnaire or interview, tabulation, 
and placing of symbols. Problems arising around 
this technique are outlined, suggestions for improving 
it are made, and sample diagrams presented.—V. 
Johnson. 

225. Payne, Stanley L. The art of asking ques- 
tions. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton U. Press, 1951. 
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xiv, 249 p. $3.75.—This book on the wording of 
questions in opinion and market research deals with 
the importance of asking good questions, the 
dangers of assuming too much knowledge or under- 
standing on the part of respondents and the con- 
siderations in designing free-answer, 2-way, multiple- 
choice, and other types of questions. Additional 
chapters deal with wording questions to maximize 
rapport with respondents, the need for brevity and 
simplicity, a list of 1000 well-known words, words 
that cause difficulty of various kinds, ways of avoid- 
ing weighted questions, punctuation, phonetics and 
abbreviations, and a full account of the development of 
a passable question. The final chapter presents a 
concise check-list of 100 considerations in question 
wording. 53 references.— N. L. Gage. 


226. Riesman, David (U. Chicago, Ill.), & Glazer, 
Nathan. One from the gallery; an experiment in 
the interpretation of an interview. Int. J. Opin. 
Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 515-540.—To describe their 
mode of interpreting interviews, the authors pre- 
sent the history of their method, their typology of 
social character focused on the dyamics of historical 
change, and finally their interpretation of an inter- 
view with a graduate student in political science. 
Their method proceeds “by accumulating a mini- 
mum amount of material—mainly, the answers to a 
rather formal interview and a brief sketch of the 
respondent by the interviewer and imposing on it a 
maximum of interpretation.’’ Many readings of the 
interview record were required to yield small nuances 
and occasional Freudian slips that might be clues to 
character.— N. L. Gage. 


227. Scates, Douglas E. Construction of a limited 
geographic location code. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, Research Staff on 
Scientific Personnel, 1950. iii, 15 p.—‘‘This report 
is descriptive in nature and was written for the pur- 
pose of presenting to professional workers a more 
complete explanation of the geographical location 
code than could be given elsewhere. It also serves to 
bring out certain principles: of code construction 
when one wishes (1) a code which is designed spe- 
cifically for statistical research purposes as con- 
trasted with listing purposes (which require a com- 
plete enumeration of detailed information), and (2) a 
code which is purposely incomplete in its subcate- 
gories so as to save time in use and avoid undesirable 
cluttering in the statistical anaiysis.”"—H. Feifel. 


228. Scates, Douglas E., & Yeomans, Alice V. 
The effect of questionnaire form on course requests 
of employed adults. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, Research Staff on Scientific 
Personnel, 1950. vi, 46 p.—‘‘This report deals with 
the effect of question form, and to some extent of the 
design and odininistration of an entire questionnaire, 
on the course requests which are received from adults 
employed in scientific and engineering fields.” Cri- 
teria for questionnaires and evidence of questionnaire 
validity are discussed. Some of the findings were 
that questionnaires involving depth essay questions 
will be returned by a smaller proportion of persons, 
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but the requests which they contain are believed to 
be more firmly based; a course check list will elicit a 
larger number of course requests per employee who 
returns it than will questions which ask the employee 
to think of the course he may desire.—H. Feifel. 


229. Seeley, John R. (U. Toronto, Can.) The 
net of reciprocal influence. Study II: The balance of 
power. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 68-76.—An 
earlier article suggested a solution to the problem of 
scoring sociometric matrices so that they would re- 
flect the relative status of each subject. Here the 
solution is applied to a small hypothetical group. It 
provides a formal model which may be applied to the 
real world. (See 24: 3159)—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


230. Sheatsley, Paul B. (U. Chicago, Jil.) An 
analysis of interviewer characteristics and their 
relationship to performance. Int. J. Opin. Altitude 
Res., 1950, 4, 473-498.—The age, sex, rural-urban, 
Negro-white, educational level, political party 
afhliation, and other characteristics of interviewers 
for various opinion research agencies are tabulated 
and the implications of these characteristics for bias 
are pointed out. The characteristics of the organiza- 
tion which affect the composition of their interview- 
ing staffs are described. Trends since 1941 show that 
N. O. R. C. interviewers changed very little over 
a period of 8 years. Differences among N. O. R. C. 
interviewers hired by 3 different trainers, or given 
different types of training, were also slight.— N. L. 
Gage. 

(See also abstract 561) 


Cuttures & CULTURAL RELATIONS 


231. Augusto, Anténio. A evolucfo intelectual 
das criancas pretas de Mocambique. (The intel- 
lectual development of Negro children of Mozam- 
bique.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 407-429.— 
Comparison is made of scores on the Yerkes Point 
Scale of 330 native children, aged 7 to 11 in the 
Portuguese colony of Mozambique versus 391 chil- 
dren in Lisbon who were equated for age. The 
European children were relatively superior in count- 
ing backwards, number memory, picture descrip- 
tion, copying designs, definitions of objects and 
absurdities. Natives were superior in comprehen- 
sion of questions, sentence memory, resistance to 
visual suggestion and visual memory. The scores 
of native children become relatively more inferior to 
European children as they approach puberty. These 
results indicate that two patterns of elementary 
education for white and colored children should be 
maintained, except possibly for exceptional black 
children. French and English summaries—R. J. 
Corsini. 


232. Hallowell, A. I. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) The use of projective techniques in the 
study of the socio-psychological aspects of accultura- 
tion. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 27-44.—In his work in 
attempting to measure the outcome of acculturation 
with respect to its effects upon the psychodynamics 
of personal integration, Dr. Hallowell talks specific- 
ally about the Ojibwa Indians. He indicates that 
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projective techniques are increasingly useful, and 
that the Rorschach, in particular, may be used to 
attack problems in this area of research, which were 
impossible to answer before projective techniques 
existed. He states that if it is possible to measure the 
outcome of acculturation in specific instances, it 
may be possible to learn “‘a great deal about the 
instrumental values of different cultural systems ia 
relation to human adjustment.”—B. J. Flabb. 

233. Kardiner, Abram, & Ovesey, Lionel. The 
mark of oppression; a psychosocial study of the 
American Negro. New York: Norton, 1951. xvii, 
396 p. $5.00.—To demonstrate the effects of speci- 
fic and identifiable cultural pressures on Negro per- 
sonality, the materials in this book are organized 
into 3 parts: a comparative sociology of the white 
man and the Negro; 25 case studies of lower, middle, 
and upper class males and females, adolescents, and 
a case illustrating the neurotic elaboration of the 
Negro’s defenses against the pressures of caste; and 
a psychodynamic analysis of Negro adaptation.— 
A. J. Sprow. 

234. Kiell, Norman. (Brooklyn Coll., N. Y.) At- 
titudes of foreign students. J. higher Educ., 1951, 
22, 188-194; 225.—The student exchange program is 
now an integral part of our foreign policy, and the 
fact that foreign students upon their return home 
will be looked upon as authorities on America 
emphasizes the importance of their attitudes. The 
attitudes of 100 Indian students were surveyed. 
3efore arrival 68% had definitely favorable opinions 
of the United States; after they had been here a 
short while 89% had such opinions; after living 


here from 4 to 40 months, 22% were still favorably 
inclined, 21% had “mixed” views, and 57% had 
definitely unfavorable opinions. The students 
objected particularly to the lack of true democracy, 
especially in treatment of races, and to the lack of 


awareness of spiritual values on the part of Ameri- 
cans.— M. Murphy. 

235. Klineberg, Otto. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Race differences: the present position of the 
problem. Bull. World Fed. Ment. Hith., 1951, 3 
(1), 3-11.—A summary of the facts and recent de- 
velopments which indicate that “Science . . . ranges 
itself clearly and unmistakably at the side of those 
who maintain that any political or social action 
based on ‘racism’ is completely unjustified."’ This, 
because, “according to present knowledge, there is 
no proof that the groups of mankind differ in their 
innate mental characteristics, whether in respect of 
intelligence or temperament. The scientific evi- 
dence indicates that the range of mental capacities 
in all ethnic groups is much the same.’’—J. C. 
Franklin. 

236. Lemert, Edwin M., & Rosberg, Judy. The 
administration of justice to minority groups in Los 
Angeles County. Univ. Calif. Publ. Culture Soc., 
1948, 2 (1), 28 p.—The data of this report are based 
mainly on records of the Superior Court of Los 
Angeles County for 1938. It is generally believed by 
law enforcement officials there that Negroes and 
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Mexicans constitute a special crime problem. Ne- 
groes and Mexicans are arrested proportionately 
more often than whites, also they are in prison to a 
greater degree. But in terms of arrests, more whites 
are convicted than either of these groups which indi- 
cates that minority groups tend to be arrested with- 
out good cause to a greater degree. Sentence for 
identical crimes are longer for minority groups.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

237. Reichmann, EvaG. Hostages of civilization ; 
a study of the social causes of anti-Semitism ia 
Germany, Boston: Beacon Press, 1951, 281 p. 
$3.00.—The series of crises in Germany after the 
first World War, culminating in mass unemploy- 
ment, broke down the inhibitions on primitive urges 
imposed by civilization. The morbid character of 
German national consciousness was channeled by 
National Socialism toward anti-Semitism. One of 
the lessons for Jews is that Jews should not dis- 
regard the fact that they live as minorities. But 
“If Jew-consciousness is replaced by prejudice- 
consciousness there will be less chance of the device 
of a scapegoat being used with such disastrous suc- 
cess as it obtained in Germany.’’—G. K. Morlan. 


SocrAL INSTITUTIONS 


238. Agier, Eric. (U. Zurich, Switzerland.) Dés- 
intégration familiale chez les ouvriers. (Disintegra- 
tion among the families of workers) Neuchatel: 
Delachaux et Niestle, 1950. 139p. 6 fr. 50.—After 
an introductory section, in which the author de- 
scribes what is meant by community disintegration 
and lists a number of methodological difficulties, the 
book is divided into two main parts: factors evidenc- 
ing disintegration of workers’ families, and an out- 
look toward a better status of these families. Low- 
ered standards in material, economic, conjugal, 
filial, and sociological spheres are discussed.-—R. W. 
Husband. 

239. Bartemeier, Leo H. Psychiatry and inter- 
national understanding. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 
107, 641-643.—This article discusses accomplish- 
ments of psychiatry in international relations. The 
first contribution is the establishment of lines of 
communication between psychiatrists working in 
different countries, and the second, the interdisci- 
plinary method of studying various universal 
problems in the field of mental health. Psychiatry 
also has made an effort to supply information to 
agencies that deal with problems of international 
cooperation and understanding. The author ex- 
plains that psychiatry alone cannot achieve interna- 
tional understanding but all the agencies involved 
should do all that they can to: understand what 
psychiatry has to offer about the mind, emotions 
and the behavior of men in action —R. D. Weits. 

240. Bedard, Margaret Mary. Marriage and 
family relations in current fiction ; a content analysis 
of forty “best sellers.”” Washington, D. C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1950. viii, 25 p. 
(Stud. in Sociol., Abstr. Ser. Vol. 1.)—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis. 
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241. Bernard, Jessie. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Social-psychological aspects of com- 
munity study: some areas comparatively neglected 
by American sociologists. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 
12-30.—A review of the studies by sociologists of 
communities, especially since 1932, indicates that 
the small amount of attention which has been given 
to social psychological aspects has, for the most part, 
been confined to “‘static phases like attitudes, insti- 
tutions, culture, rather than to the more dynamic 
ones like interaction.” The author asserts that it is 
in the work of “action people” and social scientists 
other than sociologists that concern for the dynamic 
interaction aspects of community life are found. 2 
lines of development are suggested as being especially 
important: the invention and application of indexes 
of social psychological phenomena, and the evalua- 
tion of results of community programs.—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

242. Boisset, Jean; Mehl, Roger; Légal, Alfred; 
du Pasquier, Claude; & Roux, André. Le probléme 
de la civilisation chrétienne. (The problem of 
Christian civilization.) Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1951. 159 p. 360 fr—Of the 5 essays in 
this work, that of Mehl discusses certain social 
psychological problems of religion in the modern 
secular world.—D. M. Purdy. 


243. Borberg, William. On methods of the social 
sciences in their approach to international problems. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 650-656.—Author 
discusses importance of scientific contributions 
(specifically the social sciences) to national and in- 
ternational leadership. He suggests that delegations 
be induced to accept social scientists as representa- 
tives, councillors, and advisors. Author states that 
social scientists’ greatest contribution to interna- 
tional understanding and progress of mankind may 
be in the strong organization of science, from which 
world leaders can draw more scientific advice, meth- 
ods and knowledge when needed (to replace a too 
emotional approach to problems) to make this world 
a better place to live in for everybody.—R. D. 
Weitz. 


244. Deegan, Dorothy Yost. The stereotype of 
the single woman in American novels; a social 
study with implications for the education of women. 
New York: King’s Crown Press, 1951. xvi, 252 p. 
$3.75.—Personal characteristics of 150 single women 
characters in 125 American novels published between 
1851 and 1935 are studied to discover the social 
stereotypes as revealed in fiction. The basic data 
on 150 characters who meet very specifically defined 
criteria are supplemented with material from other 
novels not clearly meeting the criteria. Professional 
literature on woman’s status is reviewed. The 
author finds a “derogatory social attitude toward 
women who do not marry” in the fiction; the same 
attitude has been true in society but there are indi- 
cations that a change is taking place. The status of 
single women must be considered in educational 
planning for women.—C. M. Louttit. 
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245. Ehrmann, Howard M. The contribution of 
history to international understanding. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 657-660.—History’s contribu- 
tion to international understanding is found in the 
subject matter of history, the historical method, and 
in the historical synthesis. Today’s historian does 
not believe in the inevitability of wars and believes 
they can be prevented by men in positions of re- 
sponsibility. The historian distinguishes between 
underlying causes and immediate origins. The 
historical framework lends itself to the inclusion of 
the findings of the psychiatrist, psychologist and 
other social scientists in international affairs. 
Through the use of historical synthesis, other social 
scientists can integrate their efforts toward war's 
elimination and international understanding.—R. D. 
Weits. 


246. Freedman, Ronald, & Whelpton, P. K. 
Social and psychological factors affecting fertility. 
XII. The relationship of general planning to fertility 
planning and fertility rates. Milbank Mem. Fd 
Quart., 1951, 29, 549-574.—General planning by 
married couples is related to socio-economic status 
but much less related to fertility planning —W. L. 
Wilkins. 

247. Hill, Reuben. (U. North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill.) Are we expecting too much of families? 
Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 153-155.—“‘In America the 
family has become a buffer between the state and 
the individual, and between the economic order and 
the individual.”” Today family income and educa- 
tion open doors or limit opportunities for child 
growth and development. For too long the family 
has been ignored in social planning and has been 
called upon to take up the slack in a poorly inte- 
grated social order. “If we are committed to the 
family system of child care and guidance we must 
establish a national policy for families that supports 
its role as the great burden carrier of the social 
order.” —L. B. Costin. 


248. Jones, Ernest. Essays in applied psycho- 
analysis. Vol. Il. Essays in folklore, anthropology 
and religion. London: Hogarth Press, 1951. 383 p. 
21s.—Collects 14 of Jones’ essays on the themes of 
folklore, anthropology, and religion. The author 
has investigated some of the contributions that the 
human mind has made to the various beliefs in doc- 
trinal theology by treating them from a psychological 
point of view. The chapters on ‘“‘Psycho-analysis 
and the Christian religion” and “‘The significance of 
Christmas” have not been previously printed. (See 
25: 5795 for abstract of Vol. I.)}—A. J. Sprow. 


249. Kiser, Clyde V., & Whelpton, P. K. Social 
and psychological factors affecting fertility. XI. 
The interrelation of fertility, fertility planning, and 
feeling of economic security. Milbank mem. Fd 
Quart., 1951, 29, 41-122—For 1444 relatively 
fecund Indianapolis couples the relationship between 
success in fertility planning and economic security 
disappears when socio-economic status is held con- 
stant, but the size of planned families is directly 
associated with economic security. Childlessness is 
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particularly associated with feelings of economic in- 
security. —W. L. Wilkins. 


250. Klineberg, Otto.“0 National characteristics 
and international relations. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 661-666.—There has been a tremendous 
growth of interest in the problem of national char- 
acteristics. While the problem is an old one and the 
interest has been continuous, the approach has al- 
tered considerably, in character as well as intensity. 
Research on the relation between attitude and 
information support the view that in the develop- 
ment of more cooperative international relations, 
knowledge about the other nations will have a 
desired effect. 18 references.—R. D. Weiis. 


251. LaBarre, Weston. (Duke U., Durham, N. 
C.) Appraising today's pressures on family living. 
Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 51-57.—Present day tensions 
influencing family living are examined and their 
relationship to family casework discussed. Two 
basic questions are raised and answered: ‘‘(1) What 
is happening to the changeable features of the 
American family? (2) What features in the family 
are permanent, ... the rock-bottom basis on which 
we can build our family casework?’’—L. B. Costin. 


252. Lasswell, Harold D. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) The scientific study of bipolar attitudes. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 644-649.—Interna- 
tional understanding today is deeply conditioned by 
the bipolarizing process which is slowly consolidating 
the world’s politics into 2 garrisoned camps under 
the leadership of 2 giant powers (U.S.A. and 
U.S.S.R.), engaged in a race devising weapons of 
unprecedented destructiveness. Despite the omin- 
ous menaces, it is not a foregone conclusion that the 
present crisis will explode into general war but the 
inventory of the factors at work suggests we will 
make more steps toward a garrisoned and bipolar 
world before we start moving directly toward a world 
community and international understanding. 34- 
item bibliography.—R. D. Weiis. 


253. Neumann, Johannes. Macht und Liebe; 
ein Grundproblem einer Psychopolitik. (Power and 
love; a fundamental problem of psychopolitics.) 
Int. Z. Indiv.-Psychol., 1949, 18, 97-121.—The vari- 
ous aspects of power are discussed (Nietzsche, 
Emerson, Jacob Burckhardt). Power, the expres- 
sion of strength, is differentiated from violence, the 
self-willed assault on liberty, values, and individuals. 
Individual and group manifestations of violence are 
described. In education and politics force fails 
while respect and accepting love succeed. English 
and French summaries.—C. T. Bever. 


254. Page, F. Hilton. The psychology of religion 
after fifty years. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 60-67. 
—The present day relationship of psychology to 
religion is discussed. It is suggested that “. . 
neither theology nor psychological theory, as at 
present understood, seems likely to gain deeply from 
the attempt to apply the empirical operations of 
psychology to the phenomena of religion.”—J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 
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255. Reik, Theodor. Dogma and compulsion: 
choanalytic studies of religion and myths. 
ew York: International Universities Press, 1951. 
332 p. $5.00.—With this translation by Bernard 
Miall, the psychoanalytic work of Reik on religion 
and myth is now available to English readers. His 
research extends the hypothesis of Freud that obses- 
sional neurosis is an individual caricature of religion. 
Dogma is a compulsive effort to overcome religious 
doubt. The threat of unconscious emotional im- 
pulses is opposed by powerful defensive forces, yet 
in so doing there is a striving toward a compromise 
to unify the opposites in acceptable form. This 
principle is applied to the Christian doctrine of the 
Trinity, as well as to Old Testament narratives and 
to Oedipus and the Sphinx. Conflicts of desire and 
guilt are traced in the impulses to revolt against the 
father and love the mother, modified by inhibitions, 
penance, and reconciliation —P. Z. Johnson. 


256. Sanai, M. (U. Coll., London, Eng.) An ex- 
perimental study of politico-economic attitudes. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 563-577.—Factor 
analysis of responses to 20 items on politico-economic 
attitudes by Burt’s general factor method revealed a 
general factor of socialism versus laissez-faire and a 
bi-polar factor called revolutionary versus evolu- 
tionary change. Using the 14 items with highest 
loadings on the first factor, the scores of various 
groups are compared as to mean, variability, and 
reliability — N. L. Gage. 


(See also abstract 63) 
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257. Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
(383 Madison Ave., New York.) What’s happening 
to leisure time in television homes? New York: 
Author, 1951. n.p.—Reports a survey among the 
approximately 3,000 members of the BBDO Na- 
tional Panel of Consumer Opinion on the influence 
of television on living habits by presenting an in- 
ventory of the time spent in leisure-time activities. 
High-spot findings precede a presentation graphically 
with explanatory text of percentages of persons 
engaging in leisure-time activities and the amount 
of time spent in these activities—-A. J. Sprow. 


258. Gould, G. T., Jr. Design of an apparatus for 
speech stretching. Tech. Data Dig., 1951, 16(S), 
14-19—-The apparatus for stretching speech— 
Speech Stretcher—described in this paper provides 
an effective means for reducing the speech sound 
rate, without any serious alterations of the essential 
speech characteristics. The “speech stretcher” 
performs a function for the ear which is analogous 
to what the slow-motion camera does for the eyes. 
The stretcher is a very practical device for use in the 
field of language study.—(Author summary.) 


259. Hall, K.R.L. (Oxford U., Eng.) The fitness 
of signs to words. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 21-33. 
—Experimental evidence is presented . . . “‘to show 
that individuals vary considerably in their mode of 
relating signs to their verbal settings.” “On the 
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one hand, there is a tendency always to choose, 
wherever possible, a sign which is clearly recognizable 
in its conventional significance; on the other, there 
is a tendency to avoid the conventional association 
and to look for a more personal and impressionistic, 
form quality in the sign, which would suggest the 
verbal setting.” ‘The fittingness of a sign to a word 
is found to be a complex process . . . depending upon 
a variety of factors both inherent in the material 
used and arising from individual differences in what 
appear to be fairly general modes of apprehension.” 
—L. E. Thune. 

260. Jellinek, Augusta. Understanding of speech. 
Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 15-20.—Every speech sound is 
a complex acoustic phenomenon, and any disturb- 
ance affecting hearing will impair understanding of 
speech. Some of the major disorders are discussed: 
receptive sensory audimutism, psychic deafness, 
hysterical deafness, true aphasia, and epilepsy. 
These defects may also be found to be associated 
with reading and spelling difficulties.—G. S. Speer. 


261. Kleinfield, Louis. Otologic aspects of speech 
comprehension. Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 43-47.—The 
importance of otological factors in speech compre- 
hension is indicated, and it is shown that the status 
of the auditory function must be determined in each 
case of difficulty in speech comprehension. In many 
cases a child must be educated as deaf when there is 
actually only an impairment of speech comprehen- 
sion.—G. S. Speer. 


262. Smythe, Dallas W. (U. Illinois, Urbana.) 
An analysis of television programs. Sci. Amer., 1951, 
184(6), 15-17.—21 monitors viewed and classified 
the contents of all television shows on 7 channels 
from New York City stations between January 4 to 
10, 1951. Of 564 hours of TV 14% was devoted to 
advertising; the programs were classed into 17 
categories. Details of the time distributions are 
presented. There were no educational programs 
designed as such, and only 3% of the time was given 
to “informational” programs.—C. M. Louttit. 


(See also abstracts 111, 121, 413, 596) 
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263. Arbuckle, Dugald. (Boston U., Mass.) Guid- 
ance is shackled . . . Occupations, 1951, 29, 595-598. 
—Guidance is shackled by three fallacious concepts: 
(1) that guidance is vocational, (2) that in the public 
school system guidance should be limited to the 
secondary school, and (3) that guidance is a process 
of guiding, molding, the giving of counsel.—G. S. 
Speer. 

264. Benvenuti, Marino. Fondamenti bio-psico- 
logici per una igiene mentale delle principali fasi 
della vita umana. (Biopsychological bases of a 
mental hygiene of the principal phases of human life.) 
Rome: Luigi Pozzi, 1950. 191 p. L. 1500. — 
The Italian League for Mental Hygiene and Pro- 
phylaxy, at its 9th National Congress, called upon 
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the Director of the Provincial Neuropsychiatric 
Hospital of Aquila to present the main report. It 
is a review of all elements that have an influence on 
mental health. The treatment is in four parts, 
starting with the intrauterine life, and taking up 
successively the developmental age (childhood and 
adolescence), adult life, and old age. Physiological, 
dynamic, and environmental factors are considered, 
the author stressing particularly the social and 
ethical aspects. A philosophical conclusion is ap- 
pended. There is a 115-item bibliography, mostly 
French, Italian and Swiss.—R. Picard. 

265. Bowlby, John. Maternal care and mental 
health. World Hith Org. Monogr. Ser., 1951, No. 2, 
179 p. $2.00.—Reprinting as a separate of article 
abstracted in 25: 6740. Also available in a French 
edition. 

266. Crow, Lester D., & Crow, Alice. (Brooklyn 
Coll., N. Y.) Mental hygiene. (2d ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1951. xviii, 433 p. $4.50.—Intro- 
ductory sections of this text deal with concepts of 
mental health, emotional maturity, attitudes and 
conflicts in adjustment and adjustment mechanisms. 
Developmental chapters are devoted to preschool, 
elementary and secondary school and college levels, 
to problems of adults and of deviates. Sections on 
the school deal with the role of teacher, self-disci- 
pline, evaluation and guidance. Hygienic aspects 
of marital and familial adjustment, occupational 
adjustment, community relations, and mental ill- 
ness are reviewed. (See 17: 152.)—W. L. Wilkins. 


267. Davies, Stanley P. (Community Service 
Society of New York.) The family agency’s con- 
tribution to mental health. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 
61-66.—The modern family casework agency is 
seen as working directly in the cause of mental 
health. A distinction is made between casework 
treatment and psychoanalytic treatment, with the 
preventive aspect of casework treatment being 
stressed. The question of whether family agencies 
should seek and accept appropriations from Mental 
Health Act funds is discussed and a suggested policy 
guide given for agencies expecting to do so. Empha- 
sis is given to the need for greatly increased family- 
centered services of treatment and prevention in the 
community mental health program.— L. B. Costin. 

268. Gerstein, Reva A. (Canadian Mental Health 
Ass., 1790 Broadway, New York.) Dramatic 
sketches: a new approach to teaching human rela- 
tions. Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 76-79.— 
A play emphasizing effects of parent personality 
upon children was presented to 900 parents, mostly 
mothers. They then discussed their reactions in 
small groups, led non-directively by mental health 
workers from different fields. It was felt to be a 
stimulating beginning for constructive parent educa- 
tion. Jistification is given for non-directive ap- 
proach. Details are listed of organization of the 
program.—J. Krout. 

269. Mereness, Dorothy. Preparation of the 
nurse for the psychiatric team. Amer. J. Nurs., 
1951, 51, 320-322.—The five points discussed in- 
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clude: (1) characteristics of a functioning clinical 
team; (2) the nurse as a team member; (3) the im- 
portance of the team attitude particularly on the part 
of the psychiatric leader; (4) inter-personal relation- 
ships among team members; (5) five additional points 
for rendering team functioning more effective.— 
S. M. Amatora. 

270. Michigan State College. Institute of Coun- 
seling, Testing and Guidance. The role of the staff 
in the guidance program. Counseling, 1951, 9(4), 
3.—Briefly outlined are the “‘roles’’ of the adminis- 
trator, teacher, and counselor in a guidance pro- 
gram. These roles are discussed with special refer- 
ence to the organization and administration of 
counseling programs in Y.M.C.A. centers.—F. 
Costin. 

271. Olds, Edward B. (Social Planning Council 
of St. Lowis & St. Louis County, Mo.) St. Louis 
Young Adult Survey— its implications for counseling. 
Counseling, 1951, 9(5), 1; 4.—This article presents 
the results of a questionnaire survey of 816 indi- 
viduals from 32 young adult groups in St. Louis. 
Major findings concerning the problems and inter- 
ests of these young adults are classified and dis- 
cussed under 22 general topics. The complete 
questionnaire of 168 statements of problems and 
interests is reproduced, together with a frequency 
count of the problems checked and a key to the 
topical classification of each statement. Possibili- 
ties of applying this questionnaire method to in- 


dividual counseling procedures are considered. 
-F. Costin. 
272. Price, C. B. (Downtown Y. M. C. A, 


Pittsburgh, Pa.) Counseling problems in the present 
emergency. Counseling, 1951, 9(3), 2-3.—This is a 
discussion of the kinds of problems young people are 
bringing currently to four major counseling services 
in a large industrial city. The author emphasizes 
how such problems differ from those found in 
smaller communities. Problems are categorized and 
illustrated. Recommendations are made for more 
adequate handling of these and similar problems.— 
F. Costin. 

273. Shaikh, A. H. The psychiatric problem in 
Pakistan. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 277- 
281.—This paper is a brief descriptive report and a 
series of recommendations to the government of 
Pakistan. The requirements for an adequate pro- 
gram concerns a mental deficiency act, the establish- 
ment of hospitals for mental cases, out-patient treat- 
ment, a juvenile court, guidance clinic with proba- 
tion and social services for every district, delinquency 
and crime institutions set up for young offenders up 
to the age of 21, and separately for adults. Training 
in psychiatry, both to medical students and to 
qualified doctors, with a four year course including 
psychoanalysis should be established.—A. Weider. 

274. Swartz, Philip G. (Y. M. C. A., Poughkeepsie, 
N. Y.) Counseling in a smaller Y. M.C. A. Coun- 
seling, 1951, 9(4), 1-2; 3-4.—The results of two 
recent surveys of youth's problems are discussed, 
and these problems compared to those encountered 
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in the “smaller” Y. M. C. A.’s. Methods are sug- 
gested which ‘‘can be used in a smaller Association 
to help young people with their problems.”—F. 
Costin. 

275. U. S., National Institute of Mental Health. 
Catalog: mental health pamphlets and reprints avail- 
able for distribution, 1950. Washington, D.C.: 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
1950. vi, 55 p. 20¢—Classified, comprehensive 
listing of materials prepared and distributed by 
more than 100 Federal, State, and voluntary organi- 
zations. Names and addresses of organizations 
distributing the materials listed are given. 


METHODOLOGY, TECHNIQUES 


276. Blenkner, Margaret; Hunt, Jj. McV., & 
Kogan, Leonard S. (Community Service Society of 
New York.) A study of interrelated factors in the 
initial interview with new clients. Soc. Casewk, 
1951, 32, 23-30.—The researchers examined 6 
questions in relation to initial interviews in a family 
case work agency: (1) problems of new clients; (2) 
source of new applications; (3) client attitudes ex- 
hibited at intake; (4) disposition of the case at the 
conclusion of the first interview; (5) number of 
client contacts before the case is closed; and (6) 
the interrelation of the above 5 factors. Limitations 
in the data perhaps contribute to making the study 
more important for further research than for 
practice. There was “confirmation of an hypothesis 
long held by caseworkers: What happens in the 
first interview is, more often than not, predictive of 
a client’s desire for, and capacity to use, help.’’-— 
L. B. Costin. 

277. Brenman, Margaret. Spontaneous fluctua- 
tions in depth of hypnosis and their implications for 
ego functions. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 340—- 
341.—Abstract. 

278. Deutsch, Felix. Thus speaks the body, 
analytic posturology, Psychoanal Quart., 1951, 20, 
338-339.—Abstract. 


279. Howard, Harry S. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) A mental hygiene clinic goes to the 
schools. Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 200—202.— 
3 cases of withdrawn children are presented in order 
to illustrate how the Delaware Mental Hygiene 
Clinic sends psychiatric teams into the school 
systems and into the schools themselves to find and 
treat the emotionally disturbed and disorganized 
child. The advantages of therapy in a school system 
are seen (1) in the avoidance to the mildly disturbed 
child of the stigma of going to the mental hospital; 
(2) in early detection and prevention of more serious 
personality disorganization.— F. C. Sumner. 


280. Kuhlmann, Frieda M., & Robinson, Helen P. 
Rorschach tests as a diagnostic tool in adoption 
studies. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 15-22.—‘“The 
Rorschach test appears to be decidedly useful as a 
diagnostic tool” in selecting satisfactory adoptive 
parents. This conclusion is based on a study of 25 
couples carried on for 9 months. This research is 
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described and specific case illustrations are given. 
The experiment points to the need for further re- 
search.— L. B. Costin. 

281. Lersch, Philipp. Gesicht und Seele; Grund- 
linien einer mimischen Diagnostik. (Facial expres- 
sion and the mind; principles of mimetic diagnosis.) 
Basel: Reinhardt, 1951. 167 p. 8 Sw. fr.—This is a 
reissue of a book first published in 1932 (see 6: 
3884). 

282. Redlich, Fredrick C.; Ravitz, Leonard J., 
Jr., & Dession, George H. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Narcoanalysis and truth. Amer. J. Psy- 
chiat., 1951, 107, 586-593.—The purpose of this 
investigation was to determine whether individuals 
could maintain artificial lies in a sodium amytal 
interview. Nine subjects were selected at random 
from a volunteer group of university students and 
professional persons. Six of these subjects showed 
definite evidence of neurotic behavior. The findings 
indicate that neurotic persons with strong uncon- 
scious conflicts are “bad” liars. A psychodynamic 
explanation, based on the authors’ work, of false 
confessions in totalitarian public trials is presented. 
Several examples are cited. 17 references.—D. E. 
Walton. 

283. Regensburg, Jeanette. (Community Service 
Society of New York.) Utilizing the contribution 
of psychiatric staff within an agency. Soc. Casewk, 
1951, 32, 231-236.—This discussion presupposes 
the concept that psychiatrists on the staff of a family 
casework agency, while perhaps only part-time must 
be integral members of the staff if they are to make 
their full contribution and the caseworkers make full 
utilization of that contribution. The article con- 
siders some of the concepts underlying a joint pro- 
gram of collaboration between casework and psy- 
chiatric staff, the role of the psychiatrist as seminar 
instructor, and as consultant on individual cases.— 
L. B. Costin. 

284. Rooney, William S., Ryan, Francis J., & 
Cross, Grace A. (Fitzsimons Army Hosp., Denver, 
Colo.) Psychiatric casework in an army setting. 
Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 31-37.—Social casework as a 
skill has been adapted to many settings, subject to 
some modifications of technique and scope to fit a 
specific working environment. This report of the 
process of psychiatric casework in the out-patient 
department of a United States army general hospital 
illustrates its similarity to the casework process in 
many civilian psychiatric settings. ‘‘The basic skill 
of casework is the same in all settings. Casework is 
applicable to the military community to the same 
degree that it applies to any well-organized com- 
munity.”—L. B. Costin. 


285. Thomas, Dorothy V. (Family Service Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C.) The relationship be- 
tween diagnostic service and short-contact cases. 
Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 74-81.—The development of 
the diagnostic concept in casework is discussed 
briefly followed by a tial analysis of short con- 
tact cases in the F.S.A.A. study (1948) and in the 
author’s own agency. Valid reasons are seen for 
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short contact cases and their increase in the past 5 
years. Emphasis is placed upon the need for more 
careful diagnosis at time of intake. A need is seen 
for a more precise definition of terms among family 
agencies who want to examine short contact cases.— 
L. B. Costin. 

286. Thomas, John R. (Cook County Hosp., 
Chicago, Ill.) Some problems of communication in 
the bedside ministry. J. Pastoral Care, 1950, 4, 
1-8.—Communication is no mechanical process, but 
a dynamic interaction between two people in which 
the meanings communicated depend upon the per- 
sonality of each and the interacting relationship. As 
patients view the chaplain who comes to see them, 
he has a different meaning to each one. Only as 
the chaplain listens understandingly does he learn 
what he symbolizes to the patient, as indicative of 
the patient’s basic attitude toward God and religious 
faith. If the pastor fails to understand the personal 
meanings underlying the words used, communication 
and insight will be blocked.—P. E. Johnson. 

287. Wittson, Cecil L., & Hunt, William A. The 
predictive value of the brief psychiatric interview. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 582-585.—The study 
reports 944 cases of naval personnel interviewed be- 
cause of suspected neuropsychiatric symptomatol- 
ogy. On the basis of a brief psychiatric interview, 
the subjects were assigned to one of three categories 
and routed accordingly. Their subsequent medical 
histories were followed for the course of one year. 
The neuropsychiatric discharge rates for the 3 groups 
during that year were in accord with the original 
prediction. These data demonstrate the validity of 
the brief interview as a classificatory procedure.— 
R. D. Weits. 

288. Wolfe, Ranald Milton. The use of a new 
experimental autokinetic situation in the evaluation 
of self reference. In Ohio State University, Abstracts 
of doctoral dissertations, ... 1948-49. Columbus, O., 
1950, No. 59, pp. 233-238.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

289. Yoder, H. Walter. Counseling in the average 
parish. J. Pastoral Care, 1950, 4, 17-22.—In con- 
sidering the counseling of the typical pastor, Yoder 
asks (1) Where do you start counseling? (2) What 
do you do? and (3) How do you evaluate your 
work? Rather than to announce office hours in a 
formal opening of a counseling program, it is better 
to start with particular people you meet and talk to. 
From these casual meetings, if the pastor is able to 
listen and understand will come the planned inter- 
views to consider stress situations. Rather than to 
seek information for diagnosis and advice, one may 
offer an understanding and clarifying atmosphere to 
help him diagnose and see himself more accurately. 
—P. E. Johnson. 


DiaGnosis & EVALUATION 


290. Baker, Sidney J. Autonomic resistances in 
word association tests. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 
20, 275-283.—Marginal linguistic acts such as 
‘er,’ ‘ah,’ ‘ha,’ ‘um,’ etc. are to be included with 
throat clearing, belching, laughing, etc. as para- 
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phasic acts or as acts unconsciously replacing speech. 
As such, they indicate a conflict between the id and 
the ego. When the ego fails to control speech, then 
libidinous drives get expressed through such routes 
as laughter, etc.— N. H. Pronko. 

291. Birren, James E., & Bostwinick, Jack. 
Rate of addition as a function of difficulty and age. 
Psychometrika, 1951, 16, 219-232.—The rate of un- 
corrected addition declined as a power of problem 
length and that of correct addition declined as an 
exponential function of length. Subjects who varied 
in age and mental status could be differentiated 
according to parameters defining curves of addition 
rate as a function of length.—M. O. Wilson. 

(Gray- 


292. Brody, M. B., & Williams, Moyra. 
lingwell Hosp., Chichester, Eng.) Intelligence testing. 
In Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psy- 
chiatry, (see 26: 373), 163-196.—New developments 
in individual testing are reviewed and the results of 
applications of intelligence tests to the varieties of 
deviates detailed. 293-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

293. Cotte, S. A propos d’omissions ou de dis- 
simulations dans le test de Goodenough. Con- 
frontation avec le psychodiagnostic de Rorschach. 
(Concerning omissions or dissimulations in the Good- 
enough test.. Comparison with the Rorschach.) 
Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 41-68.—Figure draw- 
ings of humans which omit hands represent an un- 
conscious self-mutilation which indicates desire to 
receive self-punishment. Children who are serious 
behavior problems tend to omit hands in their 
drawings. Twenty cases are discussed. Figure 
drawings, intelligence test results and Rorschach 
findings are summarized for each child. 17 refer- 
ences. French and English summaries—R. J. 
Corsini. 

294. de Cillis, Olga E., & Orbison, William D. 
(U. Connecticut, Storrs.) A comparison of the Terman- 
Miles M-F test and the Mf scale of the MMPI. 
J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 338-342.—50 female 
and 129 male undergraduate students at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut were given both the Terman- 
Miles M-F Test and the Mf scale of the MMPI. 
Both tests clearly differentiated between sexes but 
did not correlate very highly with each other. Cau- 
tion in using the scales in counseling situations is 
recommended. 20 references._—C. G. Browne. 

295. Eysenck, H, J. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Personality tests: 1944-1949. In Fleming, 
G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 
26: 373), 197-253.—Tests are classified according to 
type of stimulus or reaction, or method of scoring or 
of response, or how scores are interpreted, or by 
mental mechanism used. Results of the various 
structured tests, both verbal and performance types, 
are reviewed. Unstructured test results are detailed 
by type: interpretation tests, production tests, com- 
pletion tests, and observational techniques. 554- 
item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

296. Gibby, Robert Gwyn, (V. A. Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Detrost, Mich.) The stability of certain 
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Rorschach variables under conditions of <tr 
mentally induced sets: 1. The intellectual variables. 
J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 3~25.—This summary of a 
doctoral dissertation investigates the effect of various 
experimental sets upon the various Rorschach intel- 
lectual variables. Ciotens of the study indicate 
that the scores on the “intellectual variables” of the 
Rorschach are not stable, but change may be made at 
a conscious and volitional level. All intellectual 
variables are not equally stable. F+%, A%, 
Content, and R are most stable. These conclusions 
imply that a score on one of the Rorschach intellec- 
tual variables may be adequately interpreted only 
when precise external conditions of administration 
are known and only when there is knowledge of 
particular population from which the subject was 
drawn.—B. J. Flabb. 

297. Goldenberg, Herbert C. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.) A resume of some Make-A-Picture- 
Story (MAPS) test results. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 
79-86.—This article presents a resume from dis- 
sertations and published articles, of results obtained 
with the Make-A-Picture-Story (MAPS) Test. A 
summary of the choice and placement of test figures 
on test backgrounds and of the story given to the 
stimulus situation created by the subject, is reported 
for eight different types of subjects. The groups 
represented are: normal adults, schizophrenic adults, 
aphasic adults, suicidal adults, hospitalized neurotic 
adults, disturbed adolescents, and asthmatic chil- 
dren.—B. J. Flabb. 

298. Holt, Robert R. (Menninger Foundation, 
Topeka, Kans.) TAT Bibliography: Supplement for 
1950. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 117-123.—Dr. Holt 
has prepared a supplementary TAT bibliography, 
bringing the total number of references up to 489. 
The references have been subdivided under eight 
major headings, which have been further broken 
down into more specific topics.—B. J. Flabb. 


299. Johnson, Ralph H. (VA, Minneapolis, 
Minn.), & Bond, Guy L. Reading ease of commonly 
used tests. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 319-324.— 
General types and prevalence of reading limitations 
among the academic and general population are 
cited. The Flesch formula was used to determine the 
readability level of tests commonly used in counsel- 
ing and group testing situations. Suggestions are 
made concerning the use of tests requiring reading 
abilities in vocational counseling situations. 24 
references.—C. G. Browne. 


300. Kelley, las M. (U. California, Berke- 
ley.) Clinical reality and projective technique. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 753-757.—Projective 
techniques have sprung up to overwhelm us with 
their achievements, indications of their necessity for 
our very survival, plus a future that might result in 
these methods taking over doctors’ abilities to diag- 
nose from their own observations. Author states 
there must be acute awareness of the seizure of 
control of the Rorschach Test and others, by poorly 
trained clinical workers and pseudoclinicians. If 
adequate psychiatric control of these important 
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psychiatric techniques is impossible, medical scien- 
tists should learn to evaluate results of reports in 
terms of the skill of the person using them rather 
than considering the technique an infallible mechan- 
istic process.—R. D. Weits. 


301. Klijnhout, Adolph. Szondi-test und Heredi- 
tat. (The Szondi test and heredity.) Crianga 
portug., 1949-1950, 9, 367-405.—In Szondi’s hy- 
pothesis, selection is based on hereditary drives. In 
the picture-selection test the fixation of individual 
object selections can be posulated on exogenous 
theory as well as endogenous. Re-interpreting 
Szondi test results in this manner can be done with- 
out depending on Szondi’s theory of fate analysis. 
French and English summaries.—R. J. Corsiné. 


302. Korchin, Sheldon J., & Spark, Isadore. 
(V. A. Regional Office, Philadelphia, Pa.) The 
problem of referrals for psychological testing in a 
neuropsychiatric clinic. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 
1949, 23, 224-234.—Four principle uses of testing 
are listed: diagnosis, therapy, disposition, and re- 
search. It is necessary for the psychologist to know 
which reason underlies the particular referral so that 
he may use appropriate tests, design a specific test- 
ing situation if necessary, and report the results in 
usable form. Blind analysis contributes to the in- 
efficient utilization of psychological test data; so 
also does the request for specific test without further 
explanation and the inadequate preparation of the 
patient for testing.—A. Weider. 


303. Lecznar, William B. (Human Resources 
Res. Center, Lackland AFB, San Antonio, Tex.) 
Evaluation of a new technique for keying biographi- 
cal inventories empirically. San Antonio, Tex.: 
Air Training Command, Lackland Air Force Base, 
Human Resources Res. Center, 1951. (Res. Bull. 
51-2.) x, 33 p.—The conventional method of scor- 
ing biographical inventories is to weight those re- 
sponses which have significant validity. This was 
compared with a “pattern of response” method in 
which the several choices for each inventory item 
are considered as on a continuum rather than as dis- 
crete. Using Air Force Biographical Inventories I 
and II, the two keying methods were compared with 
respect to validity. It was concluded that the 
“pattern of response’”’ key appears to shrink less in 
validity when applied to an independent sample, 
and that the validity is about the same as for the 
conventional keying method.—W. F. Grether. 


304. Leite da Costa, Maria Irene. O teste de 
desenho de Prudhommeau. (Prudhommeau’s draw- 
ing test.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 229-308.— 
The writer used Prudhommeau’s drawing test on 50 
Portuguese children and as a result of her experience 
with this test does not believe the author's claim that 
his instrument is the best means for detecting educa- 
tionally and socially maladjusted children is justi- 
fied. The test which is on one sheet of paper and 
calls for reproductions of three simple geometric 
designs and 15 sketches of ple, animals and ob- 
jects is also criticized for deficiency of draughtsman- 
ship. On the basis of her experience as well as the 
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evidence produced by the constructor, the writer 
feels the test has little practical value. French and 
English summaries.—R. J. Corsini. 


305. Maslow, Paul. (16 Court St., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.) The individual through the Rorschach. 
Vol. 1 of The life science. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Author, 
1951. 134 p. $3.50. (Mimeo.)—There are 50 
chapters dealing with aspects of personality and their 
relationship to the Rorschach. “Each blot acts as 
though it were a mirror to reflect the individual's 
mind in a manner unrecognizable except to the 
Rorschacher.”—H. P. David. 


306. Meili, Richard. (U. Bern, Switzerland.) 
Lehrbuch der psychologischen Diagnostik. (Text- 
book of psychological diagnosis.) Bern: Hans 
Huber, 1951. 372 p. Swiss Fr. 24.—The develop- 
ment and current status of psychological tests, pro- 
jective and non-projective, are critically surveyed. 
Aspects relative to test interpretation are discussed, 
with emphasis placed not only on clinical training 
and experience, but also upon an understanding of 
validity, reliability, and normative considerations. 
The volume is supplemented by a detailed descrip- 
tion of several brief tests, mostly developed by the 
author. A basic outline of statistical information 
useful to the clinician is also appended. 172-item 
bibliography.—H. P. David. 


307. Mitchell, Mildred B. (VA, Ft. Snelling, 
St. Paul, Minn.), & Rothe, Harold F. Validity of an 
emotional key on a short industrial personality 
questionnaire. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 329-332. 
—This is the third in a series of papers dealing with 
the objectivity, emotionality, social dominance, and 
drive scores on a short personality questionnaire 
designed for industrial use. It is concluded that this 
form is a valid screening device for indicating neu- 
roticism. The form used is not available for general 
use although it is apparent that other personality 
questionnaires can be made that will be as valid and 
as short as the one used.—C. G. Browne. 


308. Miiller, Alfredo. Leopold Szondi y el 
anflisis del destino. (Leopold Szondi and the 
analysis of destiny.) Rev. Educ., La Plata, 1950, 
6, 29-40.—Gives a general idea of what the Szondi 
test is, how it is administered, how it is scored and the 
general concept on which it is based.—P. Roca. 


309. Murray, Henry A. Uses of the Thematic 
Apperception Test. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 
577-581.—The psychiatrist—particularly the psy- 
choanalytically trained psychiatrist—should learn 
the art of administering and interpreting the TAT. 
The use of this instrument is recommended at the 
start, in the middle and at the end of courses of 
therapy, first of all as an aid in identifying sup- 
pressed and repressed dispositions and conflicts and 
in defining the nature of the patient’s resistances to 
these dispositions, second as a therapeutic agent, 
third as a means of estimating the effects of therapy 
and fourth as an instrument of research. The ad- 
ministration, test material and the constituents of 
TAT stories are areas of discussion.—D. E. Walton. 
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310. Neff, Walter S. (Jewish Vocational Service, 
Chicago.), & Lidz, Theodore. Rorschach pattern of 
normal subjects of graded intelligence. J. proj. 
Tech., 1951, 15, 45-57.—The Rorschach test was ad- 
ministered to 100 soldiers selected to reproduce ap- 
proximately the distribution of intelligence in the 
wartime army population. The intelligence factor 
was found to have a more marked effect on the range 
of responses and their configuration than was 
anticipated. Results suggested that an intelligence 
level somewhat above average is requisite to produce 
a record adequate to be considered “normal.” 
Groups with average and inferior intelligence yielded 
patterns similar to one another, which would be 
considered “neurotic” according to Harrower-Erick- 
son and Ross and Ross systems of diagnostic signs. 
The study appears to indicate that the influence of 
intelligence upon the Rorschach needs to be re- 


evaluated.—B. J. Flabb. 


311. Oliver, John A., & Ferguson, George A. 
(McGill U., Montreal, Que., Can.) A factorial study 
of tests of rigidity. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 


49-59.—“‘For purposes of this study, rigidity is 
considered in terms of the interfering effects of cul- 
turally induced behavior patterns.” Five tests 


thought to involve rigidity were incorporated into a 
battery with five additional tests. Factorial analysis 
resulted in three factors, one identified as rigidity or 
habit-interference. Further necessary studies are 
discussed.—-J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

312. Peggs, A. Deans. Note on a ‘new’ non- 
verbal intelligence test item. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 
42, 177-179—A pictorial “homonyms” type of 
intelligence test item is described. . . the aim in 
solving the item is to pick out two pictures from 
several, which portray either (a) different meanings 
of the same word, or (b) different words having the 
same pronunciation.” Preliminary results obtained 
with a series of 28 such items administered to 
Jamaican school children are reported.—L. E. 
Thune. 

313. Tiago, Anténio Manuel. Os testes Vien- 
enses aplicados a algumas criancas de cidade de 
Lisboa. (The Viennese tests applied to some children 
in Lisbon.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 321-351. 
—The Buhler-Hetzer tests were given to 127 chil- 
dren ranging from birth to six years. Norms are 
presented for Portuguese children. French and 
English summaries.—R. J. Corsini. 

314. Weil, Pierre-Gilles. Le test de dessin d’un 
bonhomme comme contréle périodique simple et 
rapide de la croissance mentale. (The test of draw- 
ing a man as a simple and rapid periodic check of the 
mental growth.) Enfance, 1950, 3, 227-243.—The 
Goodenough Draw-a-Man test is described. The 
advantages of this test are set forth and reasons given 
for its preference over Fay’s test of drawing a woman 
walking in the rain. The technique, scoring pro- 
cedure, and age norms of the Goodenough test are 
reproduced. Sample drawing performances of 
mentally normal and mentally abnormal children at 
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successive ages obtained in France with the Good- 
enough test are here reproduced.— F. C. Sumner. 

315. Zubin, Joseph. (Columbia U., New York.) 
Objective evaluation of personality tests. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 569-576.—The author dis- 
cusses and evaluates three major types of personality 
tests: personality inventories, projective techniques, 
and expressive movement techniques. The limita- 
tions and shortcomings underlying the structure 
and application of these tests points to a need for 
greater objectivity. These techniques serve as use- 
ful adjuncts to clinica! judgment but as independent 
instruments they are lacking. Various approaches to 
the problem of establishing more objective and 
specific scoring systems for the present-day projec- 
tive techniques are given. 18 references.—R. D. 
Weits. 


(See also abstracts 184, 202, 487, 488, 496, 502, 503) 


TREATMENT METHODS 


316. Baillie, D. C., & Fraser, DA.S. (U. To- 
ronto, Can.) The statistical analysis of the Rosvold 
and Mishkin data. Canad. J. Psychol., 1951, 5, 82- 
84.—An analysis of variance was made of the Ros- 
vold and Mishkin data on effects of prefrontal lobot- 
omy (see 25: 3321), where the #-test was originally 
applied. Conclusions are essentially unchanged.— 
J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

317. Becker, Russell J. A critical study of client- 
centered therapy with reference to its assumptions 
and its contributions to the Christian doctrine of 
men. Relig. Educ., 1951, 46, 163.—Abstract of 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Chicago, 1950. 


318. Beebe, Helen Hulick. Testing the hearing 
of young children. Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 8-14.—It 
is believed that the Urbantschitsch whistle test is 
the only reliable method for testing the hearing of 
infants. The whistles are compound tones and are 
therefore more nearly comparable to speech tones 
than tuning forks or audiometric pure tones. The 
whistles can be used with older children and in those 
cases in which audiometry is not appropriate, as with 
malingerers, aphasics, and so on.—G. S. Speer. 

319. Bennet, E. A. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Psychotherapy. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., 
Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 615-634. 
—This review of the last five years’ literature covers 
developments in therapy and the principles on which 
such developments are based; the use of art in psy- 
chotherapy; physical methods used in conjunction 
with psychotherapy; group therapy; and the appli- 
cation of psychotherapy in certain disabilities. 
Bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

320. Béhme, Kurt. Lebenshilfe, Forschung- 
sergebnisse der Psychotherapie. (Help in living; 
findings of psychotherapy.) Berlin-Zehlendorf: 
Psyche, 1949, 256 p. 4.50 D.M.—An introduction to 
psychotherapy is presented for the non-professional 
reader. The changing concepts of personality dis- 
orders are outlined in a historical review from Plato 
to Jung. Psychosomatic interrelatedness, constitu- 
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tion and heredity, and goals of psychotherapy are 
discussed. Emotional health and illness are char- 
acterized. Topics taken up also include: projective 
techniques, relationship of emotional health and 
religious faith, and the concept of fate as expression 
of character. Life histories of two patients are 
presented. Bibliography.—C. T. Bever. 

321. Cameron, D. Ewen. The inhibition of be- 
havior: working concepts. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 701-705.—Inhibition of action tendencies 
that threaten to disrupt the on-going pattern of the 
individual's behavior is a means that we employ 
most extensively in the continual maintaining of our 
optimum effectiveness. A major part of the work of 
the psychotherapist is concerned with the defects 
in this procedure. Author discusses the nature of 
the forces of inhibition —R. D. Weits. 

322. de Medeiros, Mauricio, et al. Terapéutica 
psiquidtrica (narco-andlise). (Psychiatric thera- 
peutics (narcoanalysis).) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1948, 
1(5), 3-75.—The history of narcoanalysis, hypnosis 
and hypnoanalysis prefaces a presentation of 17 
cases of psychogenic ailments in which narcoanalysis 
was used more or less successfully as a method of 
diagnosis and therapy. It is concluded that narco- 
analysis shortens the analytic work of discovering 
in a semi-waking state the latent motives of conflicts 
and facilitates therapy. Methods and values are 
discussed.— F. C. Sumner. 

323. de Souza, Flavio. (U. Brazil, R. de Janeiro.) 
IndicacgSes dos métodos de choque. (Indications of 
shock methods.) J. brasil. Psiquiat., 1948, 1(5), 95- 
133.—Principal methods of shock treatment are re- 
viewed. Originally all these methods were used only 
in the treatment of the socalled endogenous, i.e. bio- 
genetic psychoses: schizophrenia and manic-depres- 
sive psychosis. Today these shock methods are being 
extended to the psychoneuroses with a success vary- 
ing with the type of psychoneurosis and the specific 
type of shock treatment.— F. C. Sumner. 

324. Dreikurs, Rudolph. (Chicago (Jll.) Med. 
Coll.) The unique social climate experienced in 
group psychotherapy. Group Psychother., 1951, 3, 
292-299.—Processes of group psychotherapy in- 
clude action within the patient, between the mem- 
bers of the group and within the total group situa- 
tion. The first has been psychoanalytic in emphasis, 
the second concerns psychodrama and sociodrama, 
the third needs more study and has its own dy- 
namics, a unique configuration, and a Gestalt of its 
own. The group is characterized by its specific 
social climate, as exemplified by the values it 
represents.— V. Johnson. 


325. Eidelberg, Ludwig. Das Gesicht hinter der 
Maske; Arbei eines Psychoanalytikers. (Take 
off your mask.) Stuttgart, Germany: Hippokrates, 
n.d. 207 p. DM 11.50.—German translation by 
Gertrud Hiibner of American publication abstracted 
in 23:827. 

326. Finesinger, Jacob. (U. Maryland, College 
Park.) A discussion of psychotherapy and the doctor- 
patient relationship. Neuropsychiat., 1951, 1, 43-63. 
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-—This is the fourth article of a series of conferences 
organized by the University of Virginia for practicing 
physicians of Virginia. The author discusses psycho- 
therapy and the doctor-patient relationship together 
with offering some general principles and problems of 
interviewing patients. He also divides therapies 
into two groups: relationship therapy and insight 
therapy and discusses each of these in some detai!.— 
A. Weider. 


327. Gabe, Sigmund. Falling asleep during the 
analytic hour. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 344-345. 
—Abstract. 


328. Gelbman, Frank, & Wake, F. R. (McGill 
U., Montreal, Can.) An experimental study of the 
initial interview. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 
23, 248-253.—This paper concerns a study of 15 
consecutive patients to obtain their expressed reac- 
tions to the first interview with the house physician. 
While the patients expressed the feeling that they 
had been asked many questions, the house doctors, 
who did the interviewing, believed they had been 
non-directive. Patient's feelings about the first 
interview do not determine the outcome of therapy. 
Many who voiced hostility toward their physicians 
made excellent responses to psychotherapy, after 
better patient-doctor relationships were established. 


—A. Weider. 


329. Geller, Joseph J. (Mental Health Center, 
City Hall Annex, Patterson, N. J.) Proposed plan 
for institutional group psychotherapy. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 270-277.— "A review of the 
use of group psychotherapy in the New York State 
mental hospitals shows that over 60 per cent are 
using it, and that its adoption is on the increase. A 
practical plan for the establishment of co-ordinated 
group psychotherapy has been presented. This in- 
volves the establishment of a post in which a psy- 
chiatrist with training in group psychotherapy di- 
rects the definitely psychotherapeutic phases as well 
as the group activity phases of the program.” 
33 references.—A. Weider. 


330. Greenblatt, Milton. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Altruism in the psychotherapeutic 
relationship. In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in 
altruistic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 188-193.— 
To appreciate another person we must learn to 
know ourselves and to accept ourselves; knowing the 
deeper side of his own nature is necessary for man in 
order that he might love his neighbor. Psycho- 
therapy can facilitate in many persons a more 
relaxed, less anxious, and more responsible sort of 
living which will contribute to an altruistic relation- 
ship—W. L. Wilkins. 


331. Grotjahn, Martin. (Jnstitute of Psycho- 
analysis, Los Angeles, Calif.) Special problems in 
the supervision of group psychotherapy. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 3, 309-315.—Standard psycho- 
analytic supervision must be modified in training of 
group therapists. Intimate personal knowledge of 
the therapist may help in evaluating reports. When 
the therapist feels confident of the group, the super- 
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visor may enter and participate in the group sessions 
without endangering the status of the therapist and 
the identity of the working group. These experiences 
can be used in private meetings for evaluation and 
analysis of both group and therapist. An example of 
such a relationship in combining supervision and 
active group psychotherapy is dauibet— V. 
Johnson. 

332. Heyer, Gustav Richard. Praktische Se- 
elenheilkunde; eine Einfiihrung in die Psycho- 
therapie ftir Arzte und Studierende. (Practical 
psychotherapy: an introduction to psychotherapy 
for physicians and students.) (3rd ed.) Basel: 
Ernst Reinhardt, 1950. 192 p. FR. 10.80.—Heyer 
describes an eclectic medical-psychological ap- 
proach to the treatment of emotional disorders. He 
discusses the use of persuasion, suggestion, autosug- 
gestion, and hypnosis, as well as interpretive pro- 
cedures. Supplementary methods of psychotherapy 
which are described include hydrotherapy, massage, 
breathing exercises and gymnastics. Several chap- 
ters are devoted to psychogenic disorders such as 
asthma, phrenocardia, angina pectoris and dis- 
orders of eating and elimination.—W. M. Gilbert. 

333. Hirschfeld, Gerhard R. (V. A. Hosp., 
Lyons, N. J.) Observations with non-convulsive 
electric-stimulation. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1950, 
24, 297-302.—The author is concerned with a new 
method of therapy in certain mental disorders. 
“Electric stimulation, is apparently effective in the 
treatment of certain anxiety states, paranoid schizo- 
phrenias and psychosomatic conditions. ... The 
writer does not feel that electric-stimulation cures; 
but it does produce better mental functioning so that 
more efficient psychotherapy can be followed through 
to help the patient work out his particular problems.” 
—A. Weider. 

334. Hollis, Florence. (Columbia U., New York.) 
The relationship between psychosocial diagnosis 
and treatment. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 67-74.— 
The purpose of this paper is to describe the inter- 
relationship of diagnosis and treatment in casework 
today. The meaning of psychosocial diagnosis is 
discussed with its balance of social and emotional 
factors. Three case examples are given to illustrate 
the influence of diagnosis in treatment.—L. B. 
Costin. 

335. Hyde, Robert W., & Hurley, Catherine F. 
(Boston Psychopathic Hosp., Mass.) Volunteers in 
mental hospitals. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 
233-249.—*"The experiences of Boston Psychopathic 
Hospital with 236 volunteers over a period of five 
years has been described. The procurement, selec- 
tion, placement, training and supervision of volun- 
teers has been discussed. The contributions which 
they have made to the hospital in terms of concrete 
projects, in work, and in improved morale have 
been presented. The utilization of volunteers is 
proposed as one of the best methods of giving in- 
creased service to patients and of bringing about 
better mental hygiene attitudes in the community.” 
—A. Weider. 
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336. Katzenelbogen, Solomon. (St. Elisabeth 
Hosp., Washington, D. C.) Recent developments in 
treatments in psychiatry. IJnt. Rec. Med., 1951, 164, 
59-61.—The writer briefly summarizes three treat- 
ment methods appearing in 1949-1950: intravenous 
injection of ether, the use of histamine, and the use 
of cortisone and ACTH. In general, the lack of con- 
trol studies has led to inconclusive results —J. W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

337. Klapman, J. W. Group psychotherapy; 
social activities as an adjunct to treatment. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 3, 327-338.—Differentiation be- 
tween disorders of affective maldisposition from those 
of affective inanition may be important in that in 
the latter there may actually be a deficiency in the 
quantity or even quality of the affective potential. 
Such patients benefit by careful planning for re- 
acclimatization to society, and need to be kept 
within the therapy orbit if means are available. In 
1949 the Chicago Community Clinic incorporated a 
social club for group therapy members as a non- 
profit organization under State law. The club is 
able to provide a psychological “‘air-lock"’ of near- 
experimental yet not wholly therapeutic situations 
for those able to move into such reality testing.— 
V. Johnson. 

338. Lewin, Herbert S. (VA, New York Re- 
gional Office.) The use of religious elements in 
modern psychotherapy, J. Pastoral Care, 1950, 
4, 9-16.—The case study of a 25 year old schizoid 
bank clerk whose social isolation was reversed when 
he aggressively took the role of a soap-box Messiah. 
In the course of therapy, religious concepts of God, 
the Bible and Yom Kippur prayers were used as the 
focal center of treatment. After two months of 
therapy the patient was re-employed at the bank, 
later had successive promotions, and made a satis- 
factory adjustment in the four years following.— 
P. E. Johnson. 

339. Loewenstein, Rudolph M. Ego development 
and psychoanalytic technique. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 617-622.—The shift of emphasis in the 
understanding of the structure of neuroses has been 
brought about by the introduction of ego psychology. 
The study of ego development has had deep effects 
on psychoanalytic therapy, widened the area of its 
application and considerably improved its results. 
It is with these influences that this paper concerns 
itself. 27 references.—R. D. Weits. 

340. Michael, Stanley T., & Brown, Warren T. 
(Yale U. Sch. Med., New Haven, Conn.) Blood 
lymphocytes and adrenal function in electric convul- 
sive therapy of choses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 
1951, 113, 538-548.—Blood levels of circulating 
lymphocytes were observed after each of a series 
of shock treatments in 7 patients. 20 minutes after 
the first shock treatment there was a consistent in- 
crease in the absolute lymphocyte count. This and 
other observations suggest the hypothesis that shock 
therapy may cause somatic changes that have a 
meaningful relationship to the emotional and mental 
improvements of shock therapy.— N. H. Pronko. 
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341. Moreno, J. L. (Beacon Hill, N. Y.) Frag- 
ments from the psychodrama of a dream. Group 
Psychother., 1951, 3, 344-365.—In psychodrama 
technique the verbalization of a dream for the 
analyst and the use of free association in connection 
with it for interpretation is extended to actual pro- 
duction of the dream situation and action-analysis. 
36 patients were divided into 3 groups of 12 each, 
the control merely recording dreams; one experi- 
mental group treated with psychoanalytic interpreta- 
tions of dreams; and the second experimental group 
with psychodramatic production and analysis. The 
subject first produces the dream in reality, halluci- 
nating his auxiliary egos and objects; he then re- 
produces it on the psychodrama stage; is urged to 
extend its limits for a better understanding and con- 
trol of dynamics; and finally learns to apply this 
technique to other dreams on a deep action level, 
becoming his own dream therapist.—V. Johnson. 


342. Moreno, J. L. The situation of group 
psychotherapy, 1951. Group Psychother., 1951, 3, 
281-283.—There is little agreement in actuality 
among group therapists as to theory and practice in 
group psychotherapy, sociometry, and psychodrama. 
Agreement must be found in regard to terms, opera- 
tions, and facts; and then as to theories and interpre- 
tations. After this hypotheses can be formulated 
and tested. Diagnostic techniques are important 
for group therapy as well as for individual therapy. 
Mass media have potentialities for mass psychiatry. 
To gain status for group psychotherapists an 
American Board of Group Psychotherapy and Psy- 
chodrama should be established to give diplomas 
when requirements have been met; or to disqualify a 
practitioner not meeting such requirements.—V. 
Johnson. 


343. Saul, Leon J. A note on the telephone as a 
technical aid. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 287-290. 
—The case of a patient is cited with too intensive 
transference reactions while in the presence of the 
analyst. She was unable to talk in his presence but 
did so frequently and easily by phone. Thus, the 
transference was resolved and she improved rapidly. 
Other similar cases are described. Because of its 
help when other methods fail, the telephone is sug- 
gested as an adjunct to the analyst’s techniques. It 
also has possibilities for diagnosis and referral as 
well as treatment.— N. H. Pronko. 


344. Schauer, Gerhard. (VA, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
Repetition-compulsion and spontaneity. Group Psy- 
chother., 1951, 3, 339-343.—Comparing psycho- 
analytic approach with psychodramatic, it is pointed 
out that in the former individual session the difficulty 
is not acted out (psychodrama), but is made under- 
standable and the way opened for more mature 
behavior. In psychodrama the repetition compul- 
sion is spontaneously reenacted with the aid of the 
therapist and group members who have gone through 
similar experiences. ‘“‘The subject does not have to 
feel so alone with his unhelpful method of dealing 
with himself in relationship to others; he does not 
have to carry the burden of his feelings of isolation, 
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weakness and unacceptability which are concurrent 
with his inadequate lifelong method of dealing with 
himself.” An example is given of each technique.— 
V. Johnson. 


345. Schmaltz, Gustav. 
westliche Psychotherapie. (Eastern wisdom and 
western psychotherapy) Stuttgart: Hippokrates- 
Verlag Marquardt, 1951, 163 p.—Oriental teachings, 
particularly those which cast light on self-fulfillment, 
can aid in psychotherapy. They may work as a 
“ferment” in the process of self-realization, clarify 
partially understood concepts, and stimulate the 
development of a personal philosophy. A discus- 
sion of oriental teachers and their outlook on insight 
and world affairs is followed by relevant quotations 
from their works. Numerous annotations, a 7-page 
bibliography of general, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, 
and Tibetan sources, and a list of 65 oriental teachers. 
—R. Tyson. 

346. Steger, Margaret. Hypnoidal psychother- 
apy. New York: Froben Press, 1951. 150p. $3.50, 
—Utilizing the hypnoidal state as a vehicle for 
therapy incorporates the principle of strata-fluctua- 
tion in the human mind into the psychotherapeutic 
process. Strata-fluctuation is used in such a manner 
as to bring into consciousness psychic contents 
which were preconscious and therefore seemingly 
unconscious. The technique for using the hypnoidal 
state, with its oscillation between wakefulness and 
sleep, for conditioning positive emotional reflexes is 
described. Alcoholism as a disease is also dis- 
cussed.— L. N. Solomon. 


347. Stone, Leo. Psychoanalysis and brief psycho- 
therapy. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 215-236.— 
The distinction between psychoanalysis and brief 
psychotherapy based upon psychoanalysis is made 
and the need for maintaining it is justified. The 
principles and techniques of brief psychotherapy 
are then described as they evolved from the author's 
own work as well as that of other practitioners. This 
field calls for empirical research to determine the 
therapeutic effectiveness, scope of applicability and 
techniques that might be successfully used in brief 
psychotherapy.— N. H. Pronko. 


(See also abstract 11) 


Ostliche Weisheit “und 


CHILD GUIDANCE 


348. Fontes, Vitor. Estado actual da terapéutica 
psiquidtrica infantil. (Actual status of psychiatric 
therapy of children.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 
9, 69-77.—Modern trends in child psychiatry are 
based chiefly on Freud’s dynamic conception of 
personality. Basic to treatment is adequate psycho- 
logical investigation. Play is therapy. Psycho- 
drama is an effective technique which permits the 
therapist to enter the little patient’s world. French 
and English summaries.—R. J. Corsini. 

349. Frank, Ruth. (U. Chicago, Ill.) The fright- 
ened child. Amer. J. Nurs., 1951, 51, 326-328.— 
Methods and ways of protecting the child while he is 
experiencing emotional trauma at the orthogenic 
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institution are given. Included are factors influenc- 
ing the formation of the child’s personality, and of 
giving him security to aid healthy growth and de- 
velopment.—S. M. Amatora. 


350. Growdon, C. H. Three years of follow-up; 
covering 1616 delinquent and problem children 
studied in residence at The State Bureau of Juvenile 
Research, Columbus, Ohio, during 1944, 1945, and 
1946. Columbus, O.: State Bureau of Juvenile Re- 
search, [1951]. 20 p.—A follow-up study is pre- 
sented of 1616 children with behavior problems, 
representing the entire intake of resident cases at the 
Ohio State Bureau of Juvenile Research during the 
years 1944-6, covering a period of 12 months follow- 
ing the date of discharge from the Bureau. It is 
pointed out that the success of an agency handling 
juvenile behavior cases and the successful after-care 
of a child must be evaluated in terms of how often 
and how well the recommendations are followed out. 
Comparison is made as to the degree of adjustment 
from “problem solved" to “definitely worse” 
against the degree of cooperation in the following of 
recommendations.—R. D. Weitis. 

351. [Hagan, Helen R.] Bibliography: residen- 
tial treatment of emotionally disturbed children. 
New York: Child Welfare League of America, n.d. 


12 p. 35¢.—116-item bibliography compiled as a 
part of a Study of Residential Treatment of Emo- 
tionally Disturbed Children. 

352. Hirsohn, Sid. (Child Guidance Center, 
Youngstown, O.) Casework with the compulsive 
mother. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 254-261.—“This 
paper outlines a therapeutic plan that has been 


found effective with one kind of mother commonly 
seen at the child guidance clinic—the compulsive, 
domineering mother.”” The author discusses the 
similar complaints presented by this group of 
mothers, their resistance to treatment, the role of 
casework support, support versus insight, the value 
of re-educative techniques suitable with the mother, 
and the question of the mother’s transference feel- 
ings. Case illustrations are used.—L. B. Costin. 


353. Hubbard, Marjorie. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) Parents come to the mental hygiene 
clinic. Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 230-232.—A 
large measure of behavior problems and emotional 
disturbances in children is recognized as stemming 
from the parents. The work of the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic at Delaware State Hospital seeks in such 
cases to induce the parents to come themselves to 
the clinic, to establish satisfactory relationship with 
the parents, to help parents to understand their 
child’s problem, and to win their cooperation in 
helping the child back to normality.— F. C. Sumner. 


354. Katzenstein, Betti. Novos rumos da psi- 
cologia para a orientacfo de crinacas dificeis. (New 
directions in psychology for the guidance of difficult 
children.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 33-40.— 
In child guidance clinics the importance of working 
with parents can not be over-stressed. Scientific 
methods of treating the child take into account all 
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possible methods of information and treatment. 
Several illustrative cases are given. The personality 
of the child must always be respected—R. J. 
Corsins. 

355. Madry, Hazel Browne. 
Health Center, Delaware City.) The parent’s role 
at the Governor Bacon Health Center. Delaware 
St. med. J., 1950, 22, 232-234.—The Governor Bacon 
Health Center is a therapeutic center offering child 
guidance clinic service and resident treatment for 
children between ages 4 and 16 who are showing 
emotional and behavioral problems. 200 children 
are in residence. Treatment is dependent upon the 
parent’s interest, understanding and participation. 
The role of the parent in the child’s residential treat- 
ment is discussed from the application interviews 
with the social worker through the admission of the 
child and separation from the child and through the 
visiting of the child and participation in the treat- 
ment on to the final discharge of the child—F. C. 
Sumner. 


356. Settlage, Calvin F, (Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City.) The rationale for inpatient 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children. Dela- 
ware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 213-216.—The author 
discusses favorably the in-patient or institutional 
treatment of emotionally disturbed children. With 
a residential treatment center planned and designed 
with a structured total envrionment to aid and abet 
the normal processes of development and matura- 
tion through the understanding and meeting of the 
physical, emotional and therapeutic needs of the 
individual child, such in-patient treatment in more 
seriously disturbed children has every prospect of 
success. The total treatment effort includes the 
parents in view of the ultimate goal of returning the 
child to the home and the community.—F. C. 
Sumner. 


357. Tracy, W. H. (Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City, Del.) The psychology depart- 
ment of the Governor Bacon Health Center. Dela- 
ware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 228—-230.—The psychology 
department of the Governor Bacon Health Center 
functions in 3 main areas: (1) psychological examina- 
tion and evaluation; (2) psychotherapy under medi- 
cally trained psychiatrist; (3) psychological research. 
A large percentage of its work is concerned with 
personality diagnosis and evaluation (native capacity 
and general personality structure). The diagnostic 
tests used and the connections in which used are 
briefly indicated.— F. C. Sumner. 


(See also abstract 481) 


(Governor Bacon 
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358. Baer, Max. (B'nai B'rith Youth Service 
Bureau, Washington, D.C.) Vocational guidance on 
television. Occupations, 1951, 29, 599-602.—Data 
from 52 questionnaires returned by program direc- 
tors of television stations indicate that they are 
mildly interested in guidance programs. They would 
be more interested if they had the assistance of pro- 
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fessional people, and if they were able to use films 
at little or no cost.—G. S. Speer. 

359. Brayfield, Arthur H., & Reed, Patricia Aepli. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) How readable are occu- 
pational information booklets? J. appl. Psychol., 
1950, 34, 325-328.—78 pieces of occupational in- 
formation literature from 24 different sources were 
analyzed by means of the revised Flesch method of 
measuring readability and human interest. Almost 
two-thirds ranked as “Very difficult” or at the 
scientific level with respect to reading ease, while 
another 32 per cent were ranked “‘Difficult."” Almost 
exactly the same proportions held for the categories 
“Dull” and “Mildly interesting’ when human 
interest scores were studied. Fewer than 5% of 
these publications reach the readability level of the 
popular “digest” magazines.—C. G. Browne. 

360. Carrington da Costa, Rui. Da orientacfo 
profissional e da orientacg&o educacional. (Voca- 
tional guidance and educational guidance.) Crianga 
portug., 1949-1950, 9, 89-108.—Vocational selec- 
tion is done by industry for economic reasons 
not dependent on the welfare of the individ- 
ual. Guidance is concerned with the individual's 
welfare and seeks to adjust all, even invalids. Voca- 
tional and educational guidance have sufficieatly 
proven their worth and should be part of modern 
school programs. French and English summaries. 
—R. J. Corsini. 

361. Gaudet, Frederick J., Carli, A. Ralph, & 
Dennegar, Leland S. (Stevens Inst. Tech., Hoboken, 
N. J.) Attitudes of veterans toward vocational 
guidance services. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 347- 
350.—This study was undertaken to determine what 
attitudes toward the guidance process were held by 
164 veterans who had received counseling at the 
V.A. Guidance Center at Stevens Institute of 
Technology in 1945 and 1946. In comparison with 
data obtained from a non-veteran group which was 
counseled and later queried in a survey by the 
Psychological Corporation, the results were similar. 
The Stevens study suggests that in spite of limita- 
tions in time and money, the veterans believed that 
they had profited from the VA program of educa- 
tional and vocational guidance.—C. G. Browne. 

362. Gille, R. Buts et efficacité de l’orientation 
professionelle. (The goals and effectiveness of voca- 
tional guidance) Travail hum., 1951, 14, 97-102 — 
A general description of the purposes of vocational 
guidance: to give the individual the greatest happi- 
ness in life, and placement in the most suitable 
vocation.—R. W. Husband. 


363. Ginsberg, Eli; Ginsburg, Sol W., Axelrad, 
Sidney, & Herma, John L. ccupational choice: 
an approach to a general theory. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1951. viii, 271 p. 
$3.75.—This investigation reports the systematic 
analysis of the way in which individuals from a 
homogeneous group deal with their occupational 
choices. The major group studied consisted of 1,000 
white males, ranging in age from 11 to 24, and from 
families whose average annual income amounted to 
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$10,000 to $12,000. From the data obtained a 
theory of occupational choice is developed: occupa- 
tional choice is a process, largely irreversible, and 
compromise is an essential aspect of every choice.— 


G. S. Speer. 


364. Gonzalez, Ana. Relatério de uma viagem de 
estudo. (Report of a study voyage.) Crianga 
portug., 1949-1950, 9, 109-141.—This is a report of a 
trip taken through Switzerland and Spain for the 
purpose of investigating vocational guidance and 
professional selection techniques used in psycho- 
technological clinics. Various institutes, their 
organization and methods are reviewed. French 
and English summaries.—R. J. Corsini. 


365. National Vocational Guidance Association. 
Ethical Practices Committee. 1951 directory of 
vocational counseling services. St. Louis, Mo.: 
Author, Box 64, Washington University, 1951. 
125 p. $1.00.—A listing of 166 individual practi- 
tioners, services, and agencies in 29 states, Canada, 
and Puerto Rico offering vocational counseling to the 
public and meeting standards of competence and 
ethics set up by the NVGA. Includes name of 
agency or practitioner, sponsor, types of services 
offered, kind of clientele served, fees, name and 
qualifications of director, and the number and 
qualifications of professional staff. (See 24: 3764.)— 
A. J. Sprow. 

366. Olshansky, Simon S. New light on job 
choice. Occupations, 1951, 29, 603-604.—This 
brief paper presents the point that “jobs choose 
people—people do not choose jobs.’’—G. S. Speer. 


367. Resnick, J. “Aptitude?—or aptitudes?” 
Education, 1951, 71(10), 606-609.—Aptitude may be 
considered to be the potential ability or overall suit- 
ableness of the individual to succeed at a particular 
line of work. Through the use of a variety of psycho- 
metric instruments, a relatively safe estimate of the 
degree of aptitude in a particular field of work may 
be made. Where the intelligence quotient of the 
individual lies within the range of the requirement of 
the activity, factors as interest and personality 
traits, and a well functioning body provide supple- 
mentary data to aid in revealing the degree of overall 
suitableness in a given vocation.— F. Gehlmann. 


(See also abstract 491) 
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368. Benda, Clemens E.; Farrell, Malcolm J., & 
Chipman, Catherine E. (Fernald State Sch., Waverly, 
Mass.) The inadequacy of present-day concepts of 
mental deficiency and mental illness in child 
psychiatry. Amer. J.‘ Psychiat.,.1951, 107, 721-729. 
—There is need for a new orientation, a dynamic 
approach, in the field of developmental disorders of 
mentation in present day concepts of child psychia- 
try. Nomenclature should be revised. The only 
essential difference between mental “deficiency” 
and mental “‘illness’’ lies in the time of onset. Nei- 
ther intelligence tests nor psychiatric behavior 
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analysis offers a workable differentiation between, 
and classification of, mental defects and psychosis. 
For diagnosis a medical and biological approach is 
essential. Specific conditions, not generalized cate- 
gories, should be dealt with. 19 references.—J. 
Kleinbaum. 

369. Brussel, James A. (Willard State Hosp., 
Willard, N. Y.) The scope and teaching of psy- 
chiatry. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 292-299. 

The author presents a short essay in which he 
pleads that psychiatry be embraced by the field of 
medicine in general. He feels that specialists in 
medicine must learn of the contributions psychiatry 
can make to their practice. Psychiatry, too, has 
responsibilities to the field of general medicine, 
however, ‘Psychiatry is not the fountain from which 
the panacea for all ills will flow, but it is a very im- 
portant branch of the healing art."—-A. Weider. 

370. Crispell, K. R. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) The diagnosis of functional disorders and 
recognition of early mental illness. Neuropsy- 
chiat., 1951, 1, 34~42.—This is the third lecture in a 
series of conferences organized by the University of 
Virginia, for practicing physicians of Virginia. The 
author's thesis is in the main: “Disease is not an 
‘either or’ phenomenon but is the response of the 
body to stress." He stresses the highlights of psy- 
chiatric examination through interview.—A. Weider. 

371. Dunbar, Flanders. Research in private prac- 
tice. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 739-742.—Five 
points are listed showing the advantage physicians 
in private practice have over their colleagues in 
hospitals and clinical groups. Yet these psychiatrists 
have made little use of these assets. Research is an 
integral part of therapy. The psychiatrist in private 
practice often becomes the family doctor; care should 
be taken in such cases and only the first member of 
the family to seek help should be taken as a patient. 
Often others in the family may be treated indirectly 
by helping the patient. Those therapists who study 
their patients in family and cultural settings and as 
part of a series of patients with similar complaints, 
are advancing research.—J. Kleinbaum. 


372. Eliasberg, Wladimir G. (420 West End 
Ave., New York.) Moral values and the psychia- 
trist. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 278-285.— 
“We have learned that these are the reagents of 
human action: biological determinations, urges, 
emotions; socio-economic, political institutional de- 
terminations; and beliefs employed in harmonizing 
these determinants and finding a way so that this 
individual patient or this group of sufferers may 
reach a higher level. In this and nothing else, con- 
sists the art of the psychiatrist. He cannot live up 
to his responsibilities without believing in values; 
and neither can the patient be cured without a cor- 
responding belief on his side. It is not revelation, 
however, which lends such power to morals, it is 
rather belief which is a force of the mind.”—A. 
Weider. 

373. Fleming, G. W. T. H. (id.) Recent ess 
in psychiatry. Vol. II. (2d ed.) London: Churchill. 
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1950. 711 p. 50s. (J. ment. Sci. Suppl.).—This 
special supp ement to the Journal of mental Science 
is a critical review of recent research, mostly since 
1944 (see 18: 2797), and points of view. The 24 
chapters are separately abstracted in this issue.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

374. Grotjahn, Martin. The inability to remem- 
ber dreams and jokes. Psychoanal. Quart., 1950, 
20, 284-286.—The same mechanism determines the 
inability to remember dreams and jokes. An ex- 
ample is cited in which a forgotten joke revealed that 
the repressing censorship was directed against latent 
unconscious tendencies in the joke. Basically, 
unconscious death wishes were involved.— WN. H. 
Pronko. 

375. Hardwick, S. W. (Stone House, Dartford, 
Eng.) Vitamin deficiency in nervous and mental 
disorder. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent progress 
in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 111-131.—Experimental 
deficiencies in animal and man are reviewed, and 
the literature on deficiency as it relates to specific 
mental disorders surveyed. 124-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 

376. Isaacs, Nathan. Methodology and research 
in psycho-pathology. III. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1951, 24, 13-25.—By further developing the method- 
ology started by Freud, it will be possible to make 
progress in understanding psycho-pathology. Con- 
stant care and methodological advances are neces- 
sary to avoid error, but a retreat to more conven- 
tional experimental approaches would lead to little 
progress, since the subject matter becomes overly 
restricted. The “discovery” hypothesis is espoused 
to account for scientific theories.—C. L. Winder. 

377. Mikesell, William. H. Modern abnormal 
psychology; a symposium. New York: Philosophi- 
cal Library, 1950. ix, 880 p. $3.75.—This is a 
symposium dealing largely with abnormalities and 
psychiatric conditions, as well as psychiatric treat- 
ments of various sorts. There are twenty-five con- 
tributors, of which thirteen are M.D.’s and the re- 
mainder are listed as psychologists, primarily in 
teaching institutions. The book is written primarily 
for the general reader and is not intended as a text- 
book, although the author feels that it could be used 
profitably by professors, as well as laymen.—L. S. 
Selling. 

378. Nicole, J. Ernest. Normal and abnormal 
psychology. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1948. 
viii, 96 p. $1.50.—A précis for junior students, 
nurses, occupational therapists, welfare workers, and 
others, of basic principles operating in normal and 
abnormal psychology. Topics covered include 
Modification of Instincts, Higher Mental Processes, 
Repression and Symptom Formation, and Psycho- 
analysis. Appendix on the Central Nervous System; 
70-item glossary of terms.— L. N. Solomon. 

379. Rickman, John. Methodology and research 
in psychopathology. I. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 
1951, 24, 1-7.—Psychiatry is a clinical activity and 
is essentially an art, although scientific data are used 
in the process. Where mental pain is to be included 
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in research, therapy must accompany the research. 
Data gathered in the therapeutic situation are rich 
and probably cannot be equaled in significance by 
data gathered by other means. In the therapeutic 
situation, the psychiatrist must understand the 
patient from his data using a creative process. When 
generalizations are to be made, scientific method- 
ology is appropriately used.—C. L. Winder. 


380. Schneck, Jerome M. (26 W. 9th St., New 


York 11.) Hypn c elucidation of the hyp- 
nosis-death ae sychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1950, 
24, 286-289.—‘“The equating of hypnosis with 


death, as an aspect of total psychobiological func- 
tioning, must be considered. It is suggested that this 
might conceivably be a protective device in the form 
of a defense reaction set up in relation to conflict 
between the individual and his environment, or set 
up as a result of intrapsychic conflict which in some 
ways would also be related to individual-environ- 
mental conflict. . . . Pertinent material from two 
patients is described.”—A. Weider. 


381. Thouless, Robert H. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
Methodology and research in psychopathology. II. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 8-12.—The scien- 
tific hypothesis must be stated in a form which makes 
it falsifiable, otherwise it is meaningless. The 
complexity of the necessary empirical test(s) is not a 
relevant criterion in selection of hypotheses. Psy- 
choanalytic theory should be made into a neat 
system, but need not be altered in such a way as to 
make simple laboratory experiments the criteria of 
validity —C. L. Winder. 


382. Tyhurst, J. S. (McGill U., Montreal, 
P. Q., Can.) Individual reactions to community 
disaster ; the natural history of psychiatric phenom- 
ena. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 764-769.— 
There is an extensive psychiatric literature on in- 
dividual behavior under stress. It is possible to 
consider the content of this material along 3 main 
axes: (1) reactions, (2) factors, (3) psychodynamics. 
In the pattern of individual reaction to an acute 
disaster, at least 3 overlapping phases can be dis- 
tinguished: (1) period of impact (2) period of record 
and (3) post-traumatic period. 21 references.— 
R. D. Weits. 


383. Wilson, David C. (U. Virginia, Charlottes- 
ville.) The nature of emotional problems. Neuro- 
psychiat., 1951, 1, 6-21.—This is the first lecture of a 
series of conferences organized by the University of 
Virginia for the practicing physicians of the state. 
It is published in the first issue of a journal designed 
to provide a medium of publications for the research 
and surveys being done in the departments of 
neurology and psychiatry of the University of 
Virginia and its affiliate departments. The author’s 
introductory essay on the nature of emotional prob- 
lems is simple and straight forward designed to in- 
form the general practitioner—A. Weider. 


(See also abstract 53) 
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MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


384. Cain, Louise. Exploration of metabolic pat- 
terns in mentally deficient children. U. Texas 
Pubdl., 1951, No. 5109, 198-205.—“An exploratory 
study of the urinary excretion patterns of 13 men- 
tally deficient and 10 control children have yielded 
results of a highly suggestive nature. It appears on 
the basis of the investigation up to this point that 
moron, imbecile, and control groups each exhibit 
excretion patterns which are distinctive in several 
respects. The findings also suggest the desirability 
of further investigation of these individual patterns 
in the case of so-called normal individuals, because 
of the probability that the findings may throw light 
on mental and behavior problems.”—C. M. Louttit. 

385. Fairweather, D. S. (Stoke Park Colony, 
Eng.) Mental deficiency. In Fleming, G. W. T. 
H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 
510-550.—Reviewed are researches on heredity— 
in general, and also phenyl-ketonuria, rhesus factor 
and kernicterus—congenital malformations, birth 
injury, cerebral palsy, encephalitis and encephalo- 
pathy, social aspects of mental deficiency, special 
education, behavior problems, the role of the 
mentally deficient in the armed services, prevention, 
and legislation. 378-item bibliography ——W. L. 
Wilkins. 

386. Loeb, Harold G., & Tuddenham, Read D. 
(U. California, Berkeley.) Does glutamic acid ad- 
ministration influence mental function? Pediatrics, 
1950, 6, 72-77.—33 feeble-minded subjects without 
epilepsy or other neurologic involvement were di- 
vided into two groups matched as to intelligence 
quotient, sex, age and type of feeblemindedness. 
They were mostly adolescents. One group received 
orally 1 (+) mono-sodium glutamate, 24 gm. daily, 
for 17 weeks. The other group received a placebo. 
The following tests were administered before and 
after the experimental period: Stanford-Binet (Form 
L before and Form M after), Cornell-Coxe Per- 
formance Ability Scale, Porteus Maze, Thurstone 
and Thurstone Primary Mental Abilities and the 
Rorschach Test. ‘On the basis of detailed statistical 
analysis employing the method of co-variance, no 
significant difference between control and experi- 
mental subjects could be shown, and it was therefore 
concluded that a beneficial effect of glutamic acid in 
the treatment of feeblemindedness has not been 
demonstrated.’’—(Courtesy of Gen. Practice Clin.) 

387. Norman, R. M. (U.. Bristol, Eng.) The 
neuropathology of oligophrenia. In Fleming, G. 
W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26:373), 
324-345.—Neuropathological conditions arising in 
early life which are associated with certifiable mental 
defect, are reviewed. 165-item bibliography.— 


W. L. Wilkins. 

388. Nunes, Silva. Incompatibilidade sanguinea 
nas neuro-psicopatias infantis. (Blood incompati- 
bility in neuropsychopathic children.) Crianga 
portug., 1949-1950, 9, 309-320.—Even previous to 
the discovery of the Rh factor, research has been 


directed to the importance of blood incompatibility 
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in relation to brain lesions in children. Damage may 
be due to anemic conditions and also to antigen- 
antibody reactions. Mental deficiency can not be 
explained completely as due to blood incompati- 
bility of parents. French and English summaries.— 
R. J. Corsini. 

389. Schunhoff, Hugo F., & MacPherson, James 
R. (Gallaudet Coll., Washington, D.C.) What about 
the deaf or hard-of-hearing mentally deficient? 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1951, 48, 71-75.—Preliminary 
survey of 60 institutions for the mentally deficient 
showed 1593 patients with hearing impairment. 
Recommended is the establishment of more classes 
for those with hearing handicaps in the state schools 
rather than more provision for the mentally retarded 
in institutions for the deaf—W. L. Wilkins. 


BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS 
390. Botwinick, Jack (USPHS, Baltimore City 


Hosp., Md.), & Machover, Solomon. A psycho- 
metric examination of latent homosexuality in 
alcoholism. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 
268-272 —39 male patients at Kings County Hos- 


pital, CA 30 to 49, were given the M-F scales of the 
MMPI and the Terman-Miles Interest-Attitude 
Test. Scores approximated those of normal males. 
W. L. Wilkins. 

391. Brenner, Charles. An addendum to Freud’s 
theory of anxiety. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 
341—342.—Abstract. 

392. Child, George P.; Osinski, Walter; Bennett, 
Robert E., & Davidoff, Eugene. Therapeutic re- 
sults and clinical manifestations following the use of 
tetraethylthiuram disulfide (antabuse). Amer. J. 





Psychiat., 1951, 107, 774-780.—The observations 
made during the treatment of 120 chronic alcoholics 
with antabuse are reported. Certain animal experi- 


ments are also described. In patients receiving anta- 
buse therapy, a definite pattern of reaction may be 


seen after a test dose of alcohol. Of the 120 patients 
reported in this paper, 74 are improved. It is most 
important that this drug be administered under 
careful medical psychiatric supervision. 11 refer- 


ences.—J. Kleinbaum. 


393. de Melo Tavares, Alice. O traumatismo do 
parto na etiologia das anomalias mentais infantis. 
(Birth traumas as etiology in infantile mental ab- 
normality.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 265-298. 

Birth traumas were recorded in 24.8% of children 
who attended the medical services of the Instituto 
A.A. da Costa Ferreira while only 3% were recorded 
for normal children. Conditions associated with 
birth trauma are alcoholism in the parents, and 
various hereditary factors. 74.6% of children who 
had birth trauma have serious mental defects and of 
these 57.3% had nervous lesions. 66 references. 
French and English summaries.—R. J. Corsini. 

394. Evans, William N. Simulated pregnancy in 
a male. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 165-178.— 
During an analytic series, a male patient reenacts a 
fantasy of being pregnant as an expression of a com- 
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plete identification with his mother and as a sym- 
bolic castration for his wish to be loved by the father. 
The simulated pregnancy is explained as a series of 
events which began with the psychic trauma of the 
primal scene.— N. H. Pronko. 

395. Ford, John C. Depth psychology, morality 
and alcoholism. Weston, Mass.; Weston College, 
1951. 88p. $1.00.—It is concluded, after a review 
of the psychological literature, that psychoanalytic 
theory is at present not scientific and that its conclu- 
sion that unconscious motivation must change ethical 
laws is not necessarily true. Free decisions are 
partially the result of many unconscious influences, 
but the best criterion of subjective morality is the 
direct testimony of the conscience of the individual 
agent in his individual acts. The average alcoholic is 
sick in body and mind and soul and usually cannot 
stop drinking without outside help. Nevertheless 
the moral aspect of each drinking bout must be 
judged separately, even though the alcoholic’s 
responsibility for his drinking may be generally 
diminished, and occasionally eliminated. Extensive 
bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

396. Freud, Anna. Clinical observations on the 
treatment of manifest male homosexuality. Psycho- 
anal. Quart., 1951, 20, 337—338.—Abstract. 

397. Gottesfeld, Benjamin H.; Lasser, Leonard 
M.; Conway, Edward J.. & Mann, Norman M. 
(Blue Hills Clinic, Hartford, Conn.) Psychiatric im- 
plications of the treatment of alcoholism with tetra- 
ethylthiuram disulfide; a preliminary report. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 184-205.—Of 42 patients 
treated with TETD (antabuse) 8 developed psy- 
chotic episodes. The projective, hostile individual, 
or the borderline schizoid personality are poor 
subjects for this therapy, but individuals who can 
develop sustained interpersonal relationships and 
who show utilizable dependency traits are suitable 
candidates.—W. L. Wilkins. 

398. Greenson, Ralph R. Apathetic and agitated 
boredom. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 346-347.— 
Abstract. 

399. Herman, Morris, & Effron, Abraham S. 
(New York U. Coll. Med.) Tolserol in the treat- 
ment of the postalcoholic state. Quart. J. Stud. 
Alcohol, 1951, 12, 261-267.—The drug reduces 
tremulousness and gastrointestinal symptoms, calms 
the patient, and helps make him accessible to psy- 
chotherapy.—W. L. Wilkins. 

400. Judge, Jane G. (Community Service Society 
of New York.) Casework with the unmarried 
mother in a family agency. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 
7-15.—Unmarried motherhood in our culture repre- 
sents an attempt to fulfill deep personality needs. 
The unmarried mother “should not be exposed to a 
fragmentary approach focused on the symptom of 
her personality disturbance.” Illegitimate preg- 
nancy frequently necessitates a client’s use of a range 
of social services. Responsibility for diagnostic 
appraisal and formulation of treatment plans should 
be centered in one agency with access to specialized 
services when needed.— L. B. Costin. 
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401. McCarthy, Raymond G. (Yale Plan Clinic, 
New Haven, Conn.) Group therapy in alcoholism, 
transcriptions of a series of sessions recorded in an 
outpatient clinic. VIII. Ninth Session. Quart. J. 
Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 273-296.—The introductory 
lecture to the group stresses factors in the personality 
of alcoholics which affect their social relations. The 
group discussion following brings out the meaning of 
alcohol for the alcoholic.—W. L. Wilkins. 


402. Marrs, Aimee Whitman. (U. Tulsa, Okla.) 
Methods for bridging the gap between alcoholic 
addiction and rehabilitation. Proc. Okla. Acad. 
Sci., 1949, 30, 180-184.—Following along the theo- 
retical and practical lines of the Yale Plan Clinics 
and Summer Seminars, the prevailing hypothesis is 
that alcoholism is an illness. It results from an 
abnormal use of the sedative property in alcohol to 
allay psychic pain. It is assumed that the addiction 
can be arrested psychologically through supportive 
therapy while the patient learns to redirect his 
energies. It is also assumed that the addict is recep- 
tive; has insight; can mobilize his incentives; and is 
patient, persistent and cooperative.—M. O. Wilson. 


403. Martensen-Larsen, O. Psychotic phenom- 
ena provoked by tetraethylthiuram disulfide. Quart. 
J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 206-216.—TETD (anta- 
buse) may give rise to specific psychotic phenomena, 
as illustrated in six cases reviewed, but therapeutic 
results can be obtained even in patients highly sensi- 
tive to the drug. —W. L. Wilkins. 


404. Reider, Norman. The feeling of being bor- 
ing. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 347.—Abstract. 

405. Schachter, M. Etude clinico-psychologique 
d’un petit tyran domestique, masturbateur, onycho- 
phage, voleur—enfant unique. (Clinical-psychologi- 
cal study of a little domestic tyrant: masturbator, 
nail-biter, thief—an only child.) Crianga portug., 
1949-1950, 9, 79-87.—The case history of a boy 
observed by the author from his 11 to 13th year is 
given. The youth's father was concerned with the 
boys manliness, the mother was over-protective. 
Petty thievery, masturbation and nail-biting are 
considered symptoms resulting from the familial 
psychodynamics. Four Rorschach tests given to the 
boy at various periods are summarized and dis- 
cussed. English summary.—R. J. Corsini. 


406. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Adelphi Coll., 
Garden City, N. Y.) Psychiatric-social factors in 
young unmarried mothers. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 
3-7.—After discussing various psychological and 
social factors which lead to sexual promiscuity, the 
author focuses on the psychological and social 
difficulties of the young unmarried mother who comes 
to a social agency for help. Agencies are frequently 
unduly influenced by psychiatry. They show this 
tendency when they ascribe ‘deep abnormalities” 
to all unmarried mothers. A consistent application 
of this point of view crowds out the “practical help”’ 
that social case work offers, for “‘social case work is 
something in its own right, and not just a poor sub- 
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stitute for, an adjunct to, psychiatry."—L. B. 
Costin. 


407. Sperling, Otto E. Illusions, naive or con- 
trolled. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 204-214.— 
Naive illusions occur when self-deception is complete 
and not contradicted. Controlled illusions are those 
that are entertained only to a limited extent or for a 
certain time period and are recognized as illusions. 
“In our society in which people cannot harbor naive 
illusions without getting traumatic disillusionments 
at every turn, controlled illusions are a relatively safe 
compromise between the reality principle and the 
pleasure principle.”"— N. H. Pronko. 


408. Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.) Suicide. 
In Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psy- 
chiatry, (see 26: 373), 691-703.—Psychiatric, psycho- 
pathological, religious, and legal aspects of suicide 
are covered in this review of recent literature. 
W. L. Wilkins. 

409. Straus, Robert, & Bacon, Selden D. ( Yale 
U., New Haven, Conn.) Alcoholism and social sta- 
bility; a study of occupational integration in 2,023 
male clinic patients. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 
12, 231-260. (Available separately from Hillhouse 
Press, New Haven, Conn. 30 p. 50¢.)—Of the 
patients of 9 outpatient alcoholism clinics over half 
were married and living with their wives; two-thirds 
were gainfully employed, with 56% on a steady job 
for at least 3 years and 25% for over 10 years. More 
than 80% were under age 50 and one-fourth were 
under 35. A fifth came to the clinic on their own 
initiative and another fifth at the suggestion of 
friends. It is concluded that a large number of 
alcoholics are presently employed and that clinics 
can help these men to achieve better social and 
personal adjustment.—W. L. Wilkins. 


410. Stuart, Margaret. Boredom in a case of de- 
pression. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 346.— 
Abstract. 


41i. Ullman, Albert D., Demone, Harold W., 
Jr., & Stearns, A. Warren. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Does failure run in families? A further 
study of one thousand unsuccessful careers. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 667-676.—This study indi- 
cates the cause for individual failure in society is a 
behavior disorder and recommends program for in- 
dividual rather than social therapy as solution. 
Comparison studies of Tewksbury State Hospital 
patients with their siblings reveal only a rare familial 
pattern of arrest or dependency. Investigations 
revealed a superior adjustment of the sibling group 
in various phases of life over the patients. Alcohol- 
ism as the causative factor was outstanding.— 
C. M. Flaherty. 


412. Wexberg, Leopold Erwin. Alcoholism as a 
sickness. Quart. J. Stud. Alcohol, 1951, 12, 217-230. 
—The most adequate definition of alcoholism as a 
sickness describes it as a malignant habit in a person- 
ality with a low threshold for frustration, which is 
probably related to early childhood influences.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 
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SpgeecH DisorDERS 


413. Carrell, James A., & Bangs, Jack L. Dis- 
orders of speech comprehension associated with 
idiopathic e retardation. Nerv. Child, 1950, 
9, 64-76.—Idiopathic language retardation is used 
to designate delayed language development which 
cannot be attributed to any clearly defined etiology. 
The classical picture includes one or more of these 
symptoms: (1) inadequate comprehension of spoken 
language; (2) speech development inappropriate to 
the child’s age; and (3) certain characteristic ab- 
normal behavior traits. Symptoms, possible eti- 
ology, differential diagnosis, and remedial training or 
therapy, are considered in detail. It is emphasized 
that the whole language process, and the child’s 
total behavior, must be considered.—G. S. Speer. 


414. Hoffman, Jeanette Anderson. Training of 
children with aphasic understanding. Nerv. Child, 
1950, 9, 85—88.—Basically the training program for a 
child with aphasic understanding is the same as that 
for any other child retarded in language develop- 
ment, but differs markedly in degree and in duration. 
—G. S. Speer. 

415. Robbins, Samuel D. (Comp.) (Emerson 
Coll., Boston, Mass.) A dictionary of speech 
pathology and therapy. Cambridge, Mass.: Sci-Art, 
1951. 112 p. $1.65.—Gives pronunciation and 
definition of most terms used to describe disorders 
of speech or language. Obsolete and limited terms 
are marked appropriately. Sources or approval of 
professional groups are not indicated.—J. J. Hirsh. 


416. Weiss, Deso A. Speech in retarded chil- 
dren. Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 21-30.—The first thera- 
peutic approach in cases of complete lack of speech is 
the same for the feebleminded, the aphasic, and the 
psychotic child: to reduce and concentrate the verbal 
stimuli. When the child is able to express his 
simplest desires and thoughts therapy is differ- 
entiated. Play procedures, games, educational 
approaches, and physical treatment for each group 
are briefly discussed.—G. S. Speer. 


(See also abstracts 485, 497, 498) 


Crime & DELINQUENCY 


417. Berne, Eric. (Box 2111, Carmel, Calif.) 
Cultural aspects of a multiple murder. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 250—-269.—“‘The psychiatric 
anamnesis and catamnesis are given and discussed in 
the case of a Filipino who killed five of his com- 
panions and later confessed to another murder after 
he had been frightened by his dreams. The cultural 
problems of this immigrant are discussed in relation 
to tribal traditions, his early environment, and his 
later membership in a well-defined minority group in 
America.""—A. Weider. 

418. Bovet,L. Psychiatric aspects of juvenile de- 
linquency. World Hith Org. Monogr. Ser., 1951, No. 
1,90 p. $1.00.—Reprinting as a separate of article 
abstracted in 25: 3888. Also available in a French 
edition. 
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419. Corsini, Raymond. The method of psycho- 
drama in prison. Group Psychother. 1951, 3, 321- 
326.—In 15 years of experience observing some 50 
group therapists, the author found that only psycho- 
drama approaches the effects of deep individual 
treatment with prisoners. In a penal institution the 
steps include effective transference with natural 
leaders, formation of a core, and addition of new 
members by the core. Preliminary sessions ap- 
proach open-confessional methods, which then lead 
into an explanation of the purpose and method of 
therapy.— V. Johnson. 


420. Corsini, Raymond J. (Dept. Pub. Welfare, 
Madison, Wis.) Retesting prison inmates for in- 
telligence. J. correctional Educ., 1951, 3, 20—-23.— 
A re-examination of 127 prison inmates from three to 
ten years after the original Army Alpha test was 
administered showed that the first testing was reli- 
able but invalid. Although a correlation of .82 + 
.03 was obtained, mean differences for the group 
exceeded the 1% level of chance in favor of the 
second administration of the Alpha test. Differ- 
ences are explained as due to the “‘shock”’ of entering 
prison, which affects whites more than negroes, 
multiple offenders more than first offenders, and 
young men more than older ones.— R. J. Corsini. 


421. Dressler, David. Probation and parole. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1951. viii, 
237 p. $3.25.—Probation and parole are companion 
services which to date have not been satisfactorily 
defined. There are elements of case work and of law 
enforcement involved. These are viewed as being 
antagonistic processes which the officer must attempt 
to justify for the goals of individual amelioration 
and social protection. Both services have reduction 
of criminality as their main aim. The authoritarian 
approach, which is decried by some authorities is 
believed by the author to have value in some cases.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


422. East, Norwood. (Maudsley Hosp., London, 
Eng.) Delinquency and crime. In Fleming, G. W. 
T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 
551-586.—Psychiatric aspects of juvenile delin- 
quency, crime in adolescence and maturity and 
senescence, effect of imprisonment on mental health, 
criminal responsibility, aspects of insanity and 
divorce, sexual offenses, alcoholism, and treatment 
are covered in this review of the past five years. 
139-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 


423. Frym, Marcel. (Hacker Psychiatric Clinic, 
Beverly Hills, Calif.) New techniques in correc- 
tional psychotherapy. J. correctional Educ., 1951, 
3, 3~9.—At the Hacker Psychiatric Clinic, intensive 
studies using standardized, projective, and hyp- 
notic techniques precede depth analytic therapy, 
making the patient an associate of the investigation. 
Substitute outlets for the criminal impulse are 
created, and then the patient is ‘weaned away” from 
guidance. ‘‘We must change our concept of deterring 
by threat of punishment . . . to the radically different 
system of .. . clinical and individualized approach 
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with love instead of hate and with intelligence in- 
stead of emotion.” —R. J. Corsini. 


424. Great Britain. Home Office. Prisons and 
borstals. (Rev. ed.) London: His Majesty's Sta- 
tionery Office, 1950. (Available from Brit. Informa- 
tion Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 65¢) 
77 p.—This is an official statement of policy and 

ractise in the administration of prisons and borstal 
institutions in England and Wales. About 50,000 
receptions occur annually, and the daily average 
population of the penal institutions in England and 
Wales is about 20,000. The penal system is varied, 
with over forty institutions being available for men 
and women. Borstal institutions are designed for 
younger offenders and tend to be open institutions, 
and the trend to open institutions is also evident for 
older offenders.—R. J. Corsini. 

425. Grossfield, Avery J. Some Jewish juvenile 
delinquents: a study of three hundred cases. Relig. 
Educ., 1951, 46, 171-172.—D. H. L. thesis, Hebrew 
Union College, 1950. 

426. Guttmacher, Manfred S. (Supreme Bench, 
Baltimore, Md.) Sex offenses; the problem, causes, 
and prevention. New York: Norton, 1951. 159 p. 
$2.50.—The three sections of this book compose the 
1950 Jacob Gimbel lectures delivered at the Medical 
School of Stanford University. “The Problem and 
its Causes” is devoted to the attitudes of the public 
to sexual questions and the etiology of sexual devia- 
tions. “Clinical Aspects’ consists of statistical 
studies and case histories, the latter mostly taken 
from the Baltimore Courts. ‘Treatment and Pre- 
vention” considers castration, endocrine therapy and 
psychotherapy. Various sexual psychopath laws are 
examined and found wanting. The writer suggests 
scientific legal institutes for the social, psychological, 
and medical studies of offenders.—R. J. Corsint. 

427. Jastak, Joseph, & Gilliland, Lois G. (Dela- 
ware State Hosp., Farnhurst.) Personality problems 
of juvenile delinquents as revealed in psychological 
tests. Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 225-228.—50 
delinquent boys and 50 delinquent girls were exam- 
ined by means of the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale for 
Adolescents and the Wide Range School Achieve- 
ment Tests. The test results suggest the average 
delinquent as being of average intelligence, but 
deficient in language, unrealistic, poor in persever- 
ance, goal striving, dependability of action, and 
consistency, and lastly, subnormal in use of limbs 
and other body organs.— F. C. Sumner. 


428. Kennedy, Mylton L. (Federal Reformatory, 
El Reno, Okla.) The organization and administra- 
tion of a group treatment program. J. correctional 
Educ., 1951, 3, 14-19.—A coordinated social adjust- 
ment program was initiated at the Federal Re- 
formatory at El Reno, Okla. In 1948 following con- 
siderable preliminary discussion by some 60 staff 
members. Four sections: Orientation, Group Ther- 
apy, Social Education, and Release Planning were 
established, and as a result a better understanding 
between inmates and personnel has resulted. Fewer 
disciplinary infractions are noted. In addition to 
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voluntary group therapy non-voluntary groups 
composed of frequent disciplinary offenders is 
planned. From 60 to 200 inmates are enrolled in 
these activities. Although final evaluation is not 
possible, present results seem favorable.—R. J. 
Corsini. 


429. Orenstein, Leo L. Examination of the com- 
plaining witness in a criminal court. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 684-688.—In the study of 
crime, we find the focus of attention heretofore 
has been on the offender, with little emphasis on the 
complainant. Illustrative case summaries indicate 
that convicting the innocent might at times be pre- 
vented through objective examination of the com- 
plaining witness.— R. D. Weitz. 


430. Powers, Edwin, & Witmer, Helen. An ex- 
periment in the prevention of delinquency ; the Cam- 
bridge-Somerville Youth Study. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1951, xliii, 649 p. $6.00.— 
A report of an attempt to prevent juvenile de- 
linquency and to discover sources of success and 
failure in the cities of Cambridge and Somerville, 
Mass., with integrated action-research and various 
treatment procedures over a ten-year period. Be- 
ginning in 1935, schools and agencies referred the 
names of approximately 1500 young boys from 
whom were carefully selected 782 predelinquents and 
non-predelinquents. After an elaborate matching 
process, 325 boys were assigned to each of a Treat- 
ment (T) and Control (C) group. T boys received 
help in many directions under the guidance of a 
specially selected staff and observations were noted 
on the behavior and development of the C boys 
throughout. Two evaluation surveys were made 
during treatment. The comprehensive terminal 
evaluation employed multiple criteria. 30 chapters 
deal with the broad topics of the social setting, re- 
ferral and selection, matched groups, nature of 
treatment, causes and prediction of delinquent 
behavior and the methods and results of the evalua- 
tion.—P. S. de Q. Cabot. 

431. Schmideberg, Melitta. (Adelphi Coll., 
Garden City, New York.) Some practical problems 
in the treatment of delinquents. Psychiat. Quart. 
Suppl., 1949, 23, 235-247.—The author compares 
the difficulties in treating delinquents as against 
neurotic patients in general. The difficulties en- 
countered with delinquent patients are due to various 
causes: (1) they are poor; (2) their difficulties, both 
practical and psychological, have been made worse 
by the consequences of their having been “in 
trouble; (3) they have different psychological 
make-ups from ordinary neurotic patients; (4) their 
symptoms are delinquent acts which have, of course, 
different social significance and more serious conse- 
quences than neurotic symptoms; (5) they come 
mostly under persuasion or compulsion. The author 
also discusses practical difficulties such as payment 
of fees, legal aspects, amount of time to travel to the 
analyst’s office, etc.—A. Weider. 

432. Tarumianz, M. A. (Delaware State Hosp., 
Farnhurst.) New state facilities for criminally in- 
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clined psychopaths in Delaware. Delaware St. 
med. J., 1950, 22, 163-167.—In 1947 the General 
Assembly of the State of Delaware amended existing 
laws and authorized the State Board of Trustees to 
establish a department for “criminally insane adults 
and criminally inclined juveniles."" The content of 
the law pertaining to this new department is re- 
produced. The building located on the present 
grounds of the Delaware State Hospital, Farnhurst, 
Del., is completed. The article is prefaced with a 
psychodynamic interpretation of criminality and 
some consideration of the criminal psychopath in 
this light.— F. C. Sumner. 

433. Weber, George H., & Coltharp, Ralph W. 
(Boys Indust. Sch., Topeka, Kans.) Treatment 
problems facing a boy’s industrial school. Psychiat. 
Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 203-214.—“‘Advances in the 
fields of psychiatry, clinical psychology, sociology, 
and social work have materially stimulated the 


adoption of new views toward the causation and 
treatment of juvenile delinquency. Many 
problems accompany a decision to develop a de- 
linquency treatment program based upon meeting 
human psychological and physical needs in a public 


institution. The problems presented by such an 
effort at the Kansas Boys Industrial School, .. . 


although interrelated, may be viewed as falling into 
four general areas, i.e.: (1) the family and community 
environment; (2) the personalities of the boys; (3) 
the treatment of the boys; and (4) the physical plant 
and institutional personnel.’’—A. Weider. 


(See also abstracts 56, 236) 
PSYCHOSES 

434. Bonner, Hubert. (Ohio Wesleyan U., Dela- 
ware.) The problem of diagnosis in paranoic dis- 
order. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 677-683.— 
The purpose of this article was to call attention 
to situation regarding reluctance of most psychia- 
trists to diagnose paranoic disorder where it is 
clearly indicated; to affirm that confusion between 
paranoic disorder and paranoid schizophrenia, 
where it exists, is largely unnecessary; and to render 
differential diagnosis of these 2 psychoses more 
certain and accurate by addition of several socio- 
genic, psychogenic and associative trends that occur 
statistical frequency, to the classical 
symptomatology. 20 references.—R. D. Weits. 

435. Bradway, Katherine. (Stanford U., Calif.) 
Rorschach records of a schizophrenic patient before, 
during and after electric shock and insulin treat- 
ment. J. proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 87-97.—Four Ror- 
schach records taken during the course and at time 
of remission of a schizophrenic patient, are compared. 
Clinical changes in the illness were found to be 
associated with changes on the Rorschach. Ror- 
schach changes were found to be subtle; bizarre 
responses and grossly inferior form were not present 
at any time. The author points out that Rorschach 
interpretation requires attention to subtleties in 
order not to miss certain schizophrenic diagnoses.— 
B. J. Flabd. 


with high 
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436. Eichorn, Herman, & Hyde, Robert W. 
Friendly and unfriendly interactions in the mental 
hospital. In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations in altru- 
istic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 249-262.—Ob- 
servations of patients on the admission ward, where 
affect-laden situations are frequent, were used to 
determine the response to social overtures. In 
general friendly responses follow friendly overtures 
and unfriendly responses unfriendly overtures. 
Where exceptions occur they may be the result of 
detection of insincerity in an apparently friendly 
overture, the memory of previous hostility, mis- 
interpretation of hostile gestures as friendly, or 
fear of showing hostility —W. L. Wilkins. 


437. Freeman, Thomas. (Belmont Hosp., Sutton, 
Eng.) Pregnancy as a precipitant of mental illness 
in men. Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 49-54.— 
“Six cases of mental illness are described, whose 
onset coincided with a pregnancy. Mental symp- 
toms are over-determined, that is, they owe their 
existence to a complex of causes. Pregnancy cannot 
claim priority as an aetiological agent in the causa- 
tion of psychic illness. At most it acts as a precipi- 
tant which, in the predisposed, initiates a series of 
mental events ending in symptom formation. The 
influences which go to produce such a predisposition 
have been discussed.”—C. L. Winder. 


438. Gillies, Hunter. (Crichton Royal, Dumfries, 
Scotland.) Schizophrenia. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., 
Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 346-378. 
—If the fields of genetics and cerebral surgery are 
ignored, then there have been no major advances in 
the study of schizophrenia in the past five years. In 
this review etiology, pathology, psychopathology, 
differential diagnosis, types, prognosis, and treat- 
ment are-covered. 169-item bibliography.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

439. Harper, Arthur E., Jr. Differential patterns 
in schizophrenia on the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelli- 
gence Test. Allahabad U. P., India: The Alla- 
habad Christian Press, Ltd., 1950. vi, 71 p.—The 
author has attempted to differentiate among the 
various classical subgroups of schizophrenia, and 
between schizophrenics and normals, on the basis of 
inter-subtest patterns on the Wechsler-Bellevue test 
of adult intelligence. Fisher's discriminant function 
was used to maximize the differences between the 
pairs of groups. He found that “the patterns of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtests do differentiate among 
schizophrenic groups, and between schizophrenics 
and normals; but they do not differentiate very 
strongly, and it is questionable whether the weight- 
ing system developed in one hospital would differen- 
tiate, also, in another.” He concludes that ‘the 
Wechsler-Bellevue is a far from ideal tool for such a 
measure. The way seems open for the development 
of a battery of tests designed specifically for psychi- 
atric diagnosis, rather than continued attempts to 
diagnose mental disease on the basis of a scale de- 
signed primarily to test adult intelligence.”— 
H. Feifel. 
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440. Harrow, Gertrude S. (U. Chicago, IIl.) 
The effects of psychodrama p therapy on role 
behavior of schizophrenic patients. Group Psycho- 
ther., 1951, 3, 316-320.—Effectiveness of role- 
taking techniques in treatment and total personality 
adjustment of schizophrenic patients were studied in 
25 psychodramatic sessions with 30 male subjects. 
Three groups of ten each constituted two experi- 
mental (psychodramatic) and one control (non- 
treated) group. Rorschach, MAPS, and a Role 
test were administered before and after treatment. 
Conclusions indicated that role-taking increased 
interest and more realistic perception, and ability to 
deal with personal and interpersonal problems; 
affected fundamental personality processes; led to 
better personality integration and a gradual working 
through of problems; appeared to be of value in 
solving communication difficulties and reality or- 
ientation; and facilitated a spontaneous learning 
situation and a favorable emotional atmosphere 
during the process.—V. Johnson. 


441. Hoch, Paul H. Experimentally produced 
psychoses. Amer. J. Psychiat,. 1951, 107, 607-611. 
—JIntravenous injection of synthetic mescaline was 
used in a group of schizophrenic patients and on 
“normal” voluntary controls. The observations 
were made that mescaline is able to underscore in 
patients suffering from schizophrenia their schizo- 
phrenic symptoms or able to precipitate schizo- 
phrenic psychoses in persons suffering from latent 
schizophrenia. ‘Therapeutic measures” were dis- 
cussed. Mescaline was also given to a number of 
patients before and after psychosurgery. It was 
found that with mescaline it was possible to reacti- 
vate the psychosis in those who improved following 
psychosurgery but their response to the drug was 
quantitatively less conspicuous than before.—R. D. 
Weiis. 

442. Levin, Max. Delirium: a gap in psychiatric 
teaching. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 689-694.— 
Delirium would seem to be the forgotten chapter of 
psychiatry, for it gets less attention than any other 
major psychosis. Author defines delirium, and 
discusses some differences between delirium and 
schizophrenia. Comparison is made of delirious 
disorientation and paranoid disorientation. Drug 
delirium is also discussed. 17 references.—R. D. 


Weits. 
443. McKendree, O. J. (Utica (N. Y.) State 
Hosp.) Bowling as a psychiatric adjunct. Psychiat. 


Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 303-307.—Bowling as a 
source of recreation and physical exercise for 
patients should have a high place in the recreational 
armamentarium in mental hospitals. More atten- 
tion should be given to the education of patients 
along recreational lines with the idea of providing 
them with some skill, such as bowling, dancing or 
card playing, which they can use to social advantage 
when they return home.—A. Weider. 

444. Merrill, Arvilla D. (St. Elizabeths Hosp., 
Washington, D. C.) Occupational therapy with 
maximum security patients: an adjunct to group 
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psychotherapy. Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 23, 
205-—223.—Statistics covering a two year period of 
occupational therapy show that prescribed treatment 
has been given to 121 maximum security {| itients at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital. It consisted of attending 
group psychotherapeutic meetings, simultaneously 
with occupational therapy. Almost half of the 
patients (56) were within the 20 to 29 age group, 
with 35 others between the ages of 30 and 39. The 
combined therapy helped patients to a better under- 
standing of their problems.—A. Weider. 

445. Metman, Philip. Notes on the post-insulin 
analysis of a schizophrenic man. Brit. J. med. 
Psychol., 1951, 24, 55-63.—History, course during 
insulin treatment, and post-insulin analysis are 
reviewed. The findings are related to R. D. Scott's 
on the reported experiences of schizophrenics re- 
ceiving insulin treatment. Implications of ‘the 
experiencing of the mysteries of existence in the 
body” are discussed.—C. L. Winder. 

446. Meyer, A. & MclLardy, T. (Maudsley 
Hosp., London, Eng.) Neuropathology in relation 
to mental disease. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent 
progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 284-323.—After 
a section on new techniques, this review covers 
progress in inflammatory diseases; vascular diseases; 
anoxia, intoxications and the problem of selective 
vulnerability; demyelinating diseases; nutritional 
deficiencies; aging, senile, and presenile dementias; 
cerebral tumors, trauma and localization of mental 
function; functional psychoses; and physical thera- 
pies. 388-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

447. Milici, Pompeo. (Kings Park State Hosp., 
N. Y.) The paranoid dementia praecox reaction. 
Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1950, 24, 290-296.—“The 
paranoid constitutional make-up, personality im- 
perfections sufficient to prevent adjustment in 
reality, regression into paranoid, depressive and 
grandiose states, is the formula of the paranoid 
dementia praecox reaction.’"-—A. Weider. 

448. Noble, Douglas. A study of dreams in 
schizophrenia and allied states. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 612-616—A number of dreams from 
schizophrenics and borderline schizophrenic patients 
who had received intensive psychotherapy for vary- 
ing periods were studied. The resultant observations 
confirm those made by other workers that there are 
no dreams characteristic of schizophrenia. There is 
a suggestion that the dreams of schizophrenics show 
a tendency to simple, frank statements of basic 
problems with little elaboration.—D. E. Walton. 

449. Piaget, R. M. (Psychiatrische Universi- 
tatsklinik, Basel.) Zur Frage einer Leberstiitztherapie 
bei Schizophrenie. (Liver sparing therapy in schizo- 
phrenia.) Conf. Neurol. 1949, 10, 33-69.—Since 
the hippuric acid synthesis of the liver has been 
shown to be impaired during acute exacerbations in 
schizophrenia, a group of 10 schizophrenics were 
given a diet poor in fat, rich in carbohydrates and 
proteins, plus specified drugs. A second group of 
5 schizophrenics were given the same diet and medi- 
cation but received also insulin and electroshock. 
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Each case is described separately. The author con- 
cludes: ‘The results are encouraging since in nearly 
all schizophrenics the improvement of the liver func- 
tion was accompanied by a distinct improvement of 
the psychic condition.” English and French sum- 
maries. 32 references.—M. L. Simmel. 

450. Raskin, Naomi; Howard, Gladys, & Singer, 
Sylvia. (Boston (Mass.) State Hosp.) Lymphocytic 
and eosinophilic reaction to electric shock treatment. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 758-763.—A study of 
lymphocytic and eosinophilic reaction to EST in 
23 psychotic patients is presented with a proof that 
this is a non-specific reaction to stress. An idea is 
expressed that lymphocytes contribute to the in- 
crease of the immunological reaction of the patient 
to the potential danger of stress. 19 references.— 
J. Kleinbaum. 

451. Rees, Linford. Insulin therapy. In Fleming, 
G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 
373), 635-660.—Insulin coma therapy is not specific 
for schizophrenia, but its therapeutic results are 
such as should stimulate research into the underly- 
ing changes responsible for recovery in this disease. 
117-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

452. Roth, Martin. (Graylingwell Mental Hosp., 
Chichester, Eng.) Problems of old age and the 
senile and arteriosclerotic psychoses. In Fleming, 
G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 
26: 373), 379-415.—After a section on biological 
and social aspects of aging, the psychoses are re- 
viewed, including physical and psychological factors. 
176-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

453. Scoville, William Beecher; Wilk, Edward K., 
& Pepe, Anthony J. Selective cortical undercutting ; 
results in new method of fractional lobotomy. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 730-738.—The 
psychiatric end results obtained in 150 patients 
undergoing the new selective operation called corti- 
cal undercutting are presented. This new method of 
fractional lobotomy offers techniques sufficiently 
precise to permit a detailed study of the effects of 
frontal lobe function on mental disease. The 
method was used on three areas, (1) the superior 
surface, (2) the orbital surface, and (3) the medial 
surface. Undercutting of the superior surface or the 
orbital surface is the suggested operation for schizo- 
phrenic and severe affected psychoses. Undercutting 
of the orbital surface is advised for psychoneuroses. 
—R. D. Weits. 

454. Stevenson, G. H. & Geoghegan, J. J. 
Prophylactic electroshock ; a five-year study. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 743-748.—24 patients who 
had had two or more psychotic attacks in the 5 
years preceding this study and had recovered with 
electroshock treatment were divided into 2 groups; 
13 in Group I to receive a single shock once a month 
for the ensuing 5 years, 11 in Group 2 to be the 
control group. At the end of the first 3 years already 
reported on, those in Group I required no mental 
hospital treatment while all those in the control 
group had one or more re-admissions. The full 5 
year study showed only 2 of Group I being re- 
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admitted. Patients with insoluble frustrating en- 
vironmental factors do not always respond to 
prophylactic electroshock.—R. D. Weits. 


455. Young, M. Kendall, Jr., Berry, Helen Kirby; 
Beerstecher, Ernest, Jr., & Berry, JimS. Metabolic 
patterns of schizophrenic and control groups. U. 
Tex. Pubi., 1951, No. 5109, 189-197.—18 male 
schizophrenics without organic pathology were 
contrasted with a group of 11 controls on urine and 
saliva biochemistry. Creatinine, carbohydrates, 
Mg, amino acids, urea and uric acid, and histidine 
and diazonium-coupling compounds were determ- 
ined. Mg, several diazonium-coupling compounds, 
and amino acids gave differences with values of P of 
.90 or higher. ‘“‘The data presented support the 
thesis that dementia praecox is essentially a disease 
of physiological deficiency and demonstrate the 
existence of a biochemical pattern strikingly differ- 
ent from that of normal controls.’"—C. M. Louttit. 


PsYCHONEUROSES 


456. Casamajor, Louis. The illness of Francis 
Parkman. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 749-752.— 
Author tells the story of Francis Parkman as one 
example of the fact that many geniuses have spent 
much of their time in illness, often of neurotic nature. 
From an early age his sight would leave and return at 
intervals throughout his life. He became lame, 
which also was not a constant condition. No real 
organic basis was noted in his records. He evidenced 
other severe neurotic symptoms which in his day 
remained undiagnosed as such. With the growth of 
psychiatry, however, today his symptoms can easily 
fit into the category of psychoneurosis. 7 references. 
—R. D. Weitz. 


457. Coleman, Stanley M. (Cornwall Mental 
Hosp., Bodmin, Eng.) Psychopathology. In Flem- 
ing, G. W. T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 
26: 373), 254-283.—Recent literature is reviewed on 
anorexia nervosa, anxiety, amnesia states, apperson- 
ation, body image, Capgras’ syndrome, constitu- 
tional types, déja vu, depersonalization, enuresis, 
folie A deux, graphology, pathography, psycho- 
sexual anomalies, sleep disorders, speech disorders, 
suicide, telepathy, and tics. 102-item bibliography. 
—W. L. Wilkins. 


458. Davis, D. Russell. (U. Cambridge, Eng.) 
The wonderful freshness of memories in hysteria. 
Brit. J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 64-68.—A brief 
review of the nature of recalled traumatic experi- 
ences and certain experiments regarding the condi- 
tions which determine modifications of memories 
furnishes the background for some propositions re- 
garding the special character of recall of traumatic 
experiences by hysterics. Several contributing 
factors are discussed, among them: (1) special re- 
hearsal, (2) recall tends to be under special conditions 
minimizing contemporaneous events, (3) recall 
tendency is minimal since “the psychological orienta- 
tion or attitudes governing the original experiences 
are not revived,” and (4) “other activities tend to 
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compete with and stop the recall of traumata.. .”— 
C. L. Winder. 


459. Fisher, Seymour. (EZigin (Jll.) State eit 
Rorschach patterns in conversion hysteria, 
proj. Tech., 1951, 15, 98-108.—Rorschach records si 
twenty female conversion hysterics of average intelli- 
gence were found generally to be constricted, 
guarded, and to display few of the more complex 
determinants. Clinical symptomatology appeared 
to be correlated with their Rorschach records. Con- 
stricted records, in general, coincided with cir- 
cumscribed symptoms, while looser records occurred 
in cases with more extensive symptoms. .The Ror- 
schach records of these conversion patients did not 
seem to be uniquely distinctive, but overlap records 
of various other groups.—B. J. Flabb. 


460. Stern, Max M. Anxiety, trauma, and 
shock. Psychoanal. Quart., 1951, 20, 179-203.— 
Primary shock, a condition of severe organic dis- 
turbance, due to excessive psychic stimulation is 
related to Freud’s definition of anxiety. Anxiety, 
trauma and shock are then discussed in terms of 
ego psychology and the need for a relief principle to 
parallel the pleasure principle is indicated. 70 
references.— N. H. Pronko. 


PsYCHOSOMATICS 


461. Alvarez, Walter C. How to live with your 
ulcer. Chicago: Wilcox & Follet, 1951. 43 p.— 
In the beginning, “An ulcer is formed when the 
stomach starts eating itself and the gastric juice 
digests out a small area of the lining coat.” At the 
end, “The way to live with one’s ulcer is often to 
get an easier job and then to learn to work at it 
calmly and without strong emotion.” In between 
a simply-worded discussion of the diagnosis and 
different types of treatment.—J. Brozek. 


462. Blazer, Alfred. (Inst. for Research in Psycho- 
therapy, New York.) The obese character: psycho- 
dynamics and psychotherapy as an adjunct to medi- 
cal management. Ini. Rec. Med., 1951, 164, 24-30. 
—From a review of 100 cases of psychogenic obesity 
it is concluded that the obese character is a stock 
character. “The core of the problem is that the 
compulsive eater unconsciously has given up the 
struggle to preserve a non-derogatory attitude to- 
ward herself, and is only able to have a shallow, 
defensive rapport with others.’’ Psychotherapy is 
regarded as a ‘‘must”’ in the medical management of 
the problem.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


463. de Souza, Flavio. (U. Brazil, R. de Janeiro.) 
Problemas psicossomfticos relacionados ao aparelho 
gastro-intestinal; estudio da Gilcera péptica. (Psy- 
chosomatic problems related to the gastro-intestinal 
apparatus; a study of peptic ulcer.) J. brasil. 
Psiquiat., 1948, 1(5), 134-168.—An exposition is 
given of psychosomatic medicine with special 
reference to gastro-intestinal disorders, eructation, 
meteorism.— F. C. Sumner. 


464. Ficarra, Bernard J. (St. John’s U., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.) A psychosomatic approach to surgery. 
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New York: Froben Press, 1951. 120 p. $4.00.— 
Introductory chapters review the major categories 
of mental disease, psychosomatic problems in medi- 
cine generally, neurasthenia, and psychopathology. 
Cases are reviewed to illustrate the development of 
psychosis after major surgery. The attitude of the 
cancer patient is discussed. Every physician is 
involved in psychotherapy. 40 references.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 

465. Garnett, Richard W. (U. Virginia, Char- 
lottesville.) Psychosomatic disorders. Neuropsy- 
chiat., 1951, 1, 22-33.—This is a reprint of the 
second address of a conference organized by the 
University of Virginia for practicing physicians of 
the state. Concepts of psychosomatic disorders are 
discussed with illustrative case material.—A. Weider. 

466. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Evans, Frederick M., 
& Wolf, Stewart. Studies in diabetes mellitus, III. 
Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 160—-183.—Detailed life 
histories of three diabetes mellitus patients are pre- 
sented. It is concluded that onset of symptoms 
occurred in a setting of stress and remissions of the 
diabetes occurred during periods of relative security 
These and other findings lead to the suggestion that 
diabetes mellitus is a disorder of adaptation and that 
persons showing this disorder react to various stresses 
with a physiological response appropriate to starva- 
tion, but inappropriate to the deprivations which 
they have suffered. 27 references.—J. W. Bowles, 
Jr. 

467. Hinkle, Lawrence E., Evans, Frederick M., 
& Wolf, Stewart. Studies in diabetes mellitus, IV. 
Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 184-202.—Life histories 
of three patients with mild diabetes mellitus are pre- 
sented in detail. The general conclusions are that 
over-eating was characteristic during stress, onset 
of symptoms occurred during stress, remissions of 
the diabetes was associated with security and that 
no qualitative differences were found between these 
patients and three with severe diabetes—J, W. 
Bowles, Jr. 

468. Reiser, Morton F. (U. Cincinnati, 0.) 
Emotional aspects of cardiac disease. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1951, 107, 781-785.—The diagnosis of 
heart disease is an emotionally charged life situation. 
The doctor-patient relationship is the most im- 
portant factor in the total handling of the cardiac 
patient. The psychiatrist who is supervising or 
advising a physician treating a cardiac patient will 
find that his efforts will be more effective and satisfy- 
ing if they are directed toward alleviating anxiety in 
both the patient and the physician and in fostering 
between them a constructive therapeutic relation- 
ship. 7 references.—J. Kleinbaum. 

469. Reiser, Morton F., Brust, Albert A., & 
Ferris, Eugene B. Life situations, emotions, and 
the course of patients with arterial hypertension. 
Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 133-139.—It is demon- 
strated that there is a high frequency with which 
emotionally stressful life situations influence ad- 
versely the course of hypertension in terms of onset, 
symptoms and complications. Emotionally relaxing 
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situations, on the other hand, may improve the 
patient in a great many cases.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

470. Reiser, Morton F., Rosenbaum, Milton, & 
Ferris, Eugene B. Psychologic mechanisms in 
malignant hypertension. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 
13, 147-159.—Twelve patients with malignant 
hypertension show close chronological relationships 
between the precipitation of malignant hyperten- 
sion and the occurrence of emotionally charged life 
situations. ‘The data do not reveal any specificity 
of personality structure or conflict situations for the 
group as a whole and thus do not explain the selec- 
tion of this organ system.” —J. W. Bowles, Jr. 

471. Shapiro, Alvin P., Rosenbaum, Milton, & 
Ferris, Eugene B. Relationship therapy in essential 
hypertension. Psychosom. Med., 1951, 13, 140- 
146.—A case history of a man with benign essential 
hypertension is presented.—J. W. Bowles, Jr. 


(See also abstract 501) 


CLINICAL NEUROLOGY 


72. Bleuler, Manfred. (New York Hosp.) 
The psychopathology of acromegaly. J. nerv. ment. 
Dis., 1951, 113, 497-511.—‘“‘The findings of the 
Burghoelzli Clinic in Ziirich on the psychopathology 
of acromegaly and acromegaloid condition are 
summarized and checked with the psychiatric exam- 
ination of 6 additional acromegalics. On the ground 
of a psychotherapeutically treated case of acromegaly 
the interrelationship between the somatic and 
psychologic symptoms is discussed. The result is 
the impression that to a certain extent both the 
physical disease and its psychopathology express a 
similar kind of disharmony. Some applications of 
the knowledge of the psychopathology of acromegaly 
in other psychiatric fields are mentioned.”’— N. H. 
Pronko. 

473. Brunner, Hans. Meniére’s attacks. Conf. 
Neurol., 1949, 10, 1-8.—This is a description of four 
types of Meniére’s attacks: (1) Grand attacks, con- 
sisting of both labyrinthine and cochlear symptoms, 
(2) Partial attacks with either labyrinthine or coch- 
lear symptoms, (3) Abortive attacks characterized by 
minor symptoms of cochlear and/or labyrinthine 
origin occurring frequently, (4) Meniére’s equival- 
ents occurring during the intervals between other 
types of attacks and causing no noticeable subjective 
symptoms. Spontaneous nystagmus is always pres- 
ent, more frequently towards the involved ear than 
towards the other. French and German summaries. 
6 references.—M. L. Simmel. 


474. de Lehoczky, T. Psychosurgery in Hungary. 
Conf. Neurol., 1951, 11, 36-39.—The®results of 173 
lobotomies performed in Hungary between 1946 and 
1948 are briefly reviewed and compared with the 
published reports of other investigators. The 
author concludes that ‘‘the main point of improve- 
ment is the emotionalffield,”” that careful individual 
post-operative/re-education which may extend over 
a one to two year period is essential and that 
lobotomy is only a “method of last resort.” 24 
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references. French and German summaries.—M. L. 
Simmel. 

475. Denhoff, Eric. Needs in the field of psycho- 
logic appraisal of children with cerebral palsy. New 
Engl. J. Med., 1950, 243, 524-527.—The author 
describes methods used in appraising the adaptabil- 
ity and educability of children with cerebral palsy 
used at the Meeting Street School. The procedures 
used have been found to show agreement with 
adaptability as evaluated in school progress and de- 
velopment under therapy.—(Courtesy of Quart. 
Rev. Psychiat. Neurol.) 

476. Fleming, G. W. T. H. (Barnwood House, 
Gloucester, Eng.) The neurosurgical treatment of 
mental illness. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent 
progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 661-690.—Re- 
view of technique, indications, psychological changes, 
and results of surgery. 488-item bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

477. Fox, J. Tylor. (Lingfield Epileptic Colony, 
Eng.) Epilepsy. In Fleming, G. W. T. H., Recent 
progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 472-509.— 
Reviewed are recent researches in EEG, early 
trauma, equivalents of epilepsy, psychical seizures, 
intelligence and deterioration, therapeutic considera- 
tions and social outcomes. 131-item bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 


478. Gibbs, Frederic A. (U. Illinois Coll. Med., 
Chicago.) Ictal and non-ictal psychiatric disorders 
in temporal lobe epilepsy. /. nerv. ment. Dis., 1951, 
113, 522-528.—Study of 458 cases with electro- 
encephalographic evidence of focal seizures shows 
that the anterior temporal lobe is more vulnerable 
than any other area to the type of injury that results 
in focal discharging lesions. Clinical psychomotor 
seizures occurred 8 times as often as in cases with 
injuries in other parts of the cortex. Epileptic and 
psychiatric aspects of psychomotor epilepsy are in- 
dependent and although physiologically antithetic 
are anatomically associated.— N. H. Pronko. 


479. Nathans, Zita. (Lenox Hill Hosp., New 
York.) Use of toys in the treatment of cerebral 
palsied children. Crippled Child, 1951, 29(1), 
4-7; 28-29.—Toys for cerebral palsied children 
must be safe to handle, easy to clean, strong enough 
to withstand abuse, and adaptable for different uses 
and age groups. A chart is given, listing 24 toys 
which meet these criteria, showing the various 
purposes for which each toy may be adapted.—G. S. 
Speer. 

480. Nicol, W. D. (Horton Hosp., Epsom, Eng.) 
N hilis and its treatment. In Fleming, G. 
W. T. Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 
373), 448-471 .—Treatment literature is reviewed, 
and it is concluded that clinical neurosyphilis is pre- 
ventable in much greater degree than it is treatable. 
85-item bibliography.—W. L. Wilkins. 

481. Reed, Roy E. (Governor Bacon Health 
Center, Delaware City.)| Child guidance at Governor 
Bacon Health Center: the seizure control unit. 
Delaware St. med. J., 1950, 22, 210-212.—Resident 
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treatment of children having convulsive disorders as 
provided at the Governor Bacon Health Center, 
Delaware City, Del., is described. Efforts are indi- 
cated that are being made there to ascertain psycho- 
genic factors exacerbating these convulsive dis- 
orders and to remedy the latter— F. C. Sumner. 

482. Stengel, E. (U. London, Eng.) Borderlands 
of neurology and psychiatry. In Fleming, G. W. 
T. H., Recent progress in psychiatry, (see 26: 373), 
416-447.—Aphasia, apraxia, agnosia, disorders of 
the body scheme, and psychiatric aspects of head 
injuries are reviewed. 213-item  bibliography.— 
W. L. Wilkins. 

483. Thiel, Ellen Akins. (Day School for Crippled 
Children, Buffalo, N. Y.) Employment of the cere- 
bral palsied: begin with the beginners. Crippled 
Child, 1951, 29(1), 14-15; 29.—Because few cerebral 
palsied adults are employed, a school program was 
undertaken with cerebral palsied children which, it is 
hoped, will increase their employability when they 
reach adult status. The program has four objec- 
tives: train the child to handle his handicap in a 
way to permit the maximum personal and voca- 
tional adjustment, develop recognition of his limita- 
tions, develop and strengthen his abilities, and to de- 
velop cooperation between the child and interested 
agencies.—G. S. Speer. 

484. Urechia, C. I., Constantinesco, S., & Minciu, 
I. (Psychiatric Clinic, Bucharest,) Syndrome pédon- 
culaire de nature encéphalique. (Peduncular syn- 
drome of encephalitic nature.) Conf. Neurol., 
1949, 10, 29-32.—A case is reported of a 14-year old 
boy with a peduncular syndrome of encephalitic 
nature 6 years after the febrile episode. Besides 
unilateral intention tremor, paresis of the external 
rectus muscle, Parinaud’s syndrome, and hyper- 
somnia there are marked personality disturbances 
the character of which varies periodically. Through- 
out he shows an almost constant craving for food 
which, when offered is eaten very slowly and does 
not appear to diminish the “hunger.”’ 3 references. 
English and German summaries.—M. L. Simmel. 


485. Westlake, Harold. ( Northwestern U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) A system for developing speech with 
cerebral palsied children. Crippled Child, 1951, 
29(1), 10-11.—A three-phase system of speech train- 
ing is proposed: (1) psychological and social readi- 
ness for speech; (2) physiological readiness; and, 
(3) direct training of speech. This paper discusses 
the first phase, which is thought of as gaining an 
awareness of self, and an interest in persons or things. 
An awareness of speech, interest in speech, and need 
for speech are also included in this phase.—G. S. 
Speer. 

PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 


486. Abt, Lawrence Edwin. (New York U.) 
Human oo problems in service testing of 
prosthetic devices. Amn. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 
51, 1265-1271.—This report reviews some of the 
psychological considerations entering into the service 
testing of prosthetic devices. Problems and diffi- 
culties which may arise are discussed.—S. Ross. 
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487. Bauman, Mary K. (Personnel Research 
Center, Philadelphia, Pa.) Mechanical and manual 
ability tests for use with the blind. In Donahue, 
W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological diagnosis and 
counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 493), 97-113.— 
After reviewing the beginnings of mechanical and 
manual ability tests for the blind, the work with 
blind persons at the Trainee Acceptance Center in 
Philadelphia (1942-43) in which the Minnesota 
Rate of Manipulation and the Pennsylvania Bi- 
Manual Worksample were mainly used is discussed 
and its results summarized. The Non-Language- 
Learning Test is recommended as a test likely to 
measure mechanical aptitude of the blind. There is 
a great need for a good measure of a blind person’s 
ability to handle tools.—B. Lowenfeld. 


488. Bauman, Mary K., & Hayes, Samuel P. A 
manual for the psychological examination of the 
adult blind. New York: Psychological Corp., 1951. 
58 p. $1.50.—A project of the National Psycho- 
logical Research Council for the Blind. Designed to 
meet the needs of a working manual for use by psy- 
chologists and vocational counselors. The following 
topics are covered: These Things We All Should 
Know, Special Considerations in the Client's History, 
Tests and Testing Techniques, Reporting the Psy- 
chological Examination. The introductory chapter 
makes clear that this is not primarily a manual of 
general testing. The bibliography lists references, 
distributors and publishers. A recommended report 
form is appended.—K. E. Maxfield. 


489. Beurle, R. L. Electronic aids for blind 
people. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 164-171.— 
“Experimental electronic aids for blind people have 
been constructed. These include Guiding Devices 
operating on the same principle as radar and Read- 
ing Devices intended to enable blind people to read 
ordinary printed matter. Instruments of each type 
have been tested with the co-operation of blind 
people. The results show that though both types 
of aid can be of assistance under certain circum- 
stances neither would be likely to achieve wide 
popularity.” —L. E. Thune. 


490. Clunk, Joseph F. (Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Fed. Sec. Agency, Washington, D. C.) 
Employer attitudes and the adjustment of the blind. 
In Donahue, W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological 
diagnosis and counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 
493), 53-64.—It is believed that about 5000 blind 
persons were employed in production industries 
during World War II and approximately 50% lost 
their jobs after the war. Lack of employer under- 
standing is exemplified in a list of 57 common objec- 
tions against the employment of the blind. These 
objections are interpreted as a result of ‘‘negative 
advertising” which stresses the helplessness of the 
blind and magnifies their limitations. A continuous 
educational campaign is advocated as antidote.—B. 
Lowenfeld. 


491. Di Michael, Salvatore G. (Office of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation, Fed. Sec. Agency, Washington, 
D. C.) Vocational counseling of the adult blind. 
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In Donahue, W., & Dabelstzin, D., Psychological 
diagnosis and counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 
493), 137-153.—A review of the literature on voca- 
tional counseling of the blind, describing the more 
important problems and raising questions related 
to current practices. Three aspects of counseling are 
considered: imparting occupational information; 
job tryouts as a method of helping in the evaluation 
of the client's vocational possibilities; the counseling 
interview.—B. Lowenfeld. 

492. Donahue, Wilma. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.) Needs and developments in psychological 
research for the blind. In Donahue, W., & Dabel- 
stein, D., Psychological diagnosis and counseling of the 
adult blind, (see 26: 493), 154-168.—Psychological 
research dealing with the problems associated with 
blindness during the first half of the century has 
studied primarily five areas: (1) sensory and per- 
ceptual capacities; (2) intelligence measurement and 
comparative studies of the intelligence of the sighted 
and non-sighted; (3) academic achievement and 
educational methods; (4) aptitude testing; and (5) 
personality traits and their measurement. Progress 
has been slow but new developments of psychological 
research techniques promise to be of value. A pro- 
gram of organized research focused upon the prob- 


lems of blindness is recommended. 25 references.— 
B. Lowenfeld. 

493. Donahue, Wilma. (U. Michigan, Ann 
Arbor.), & Dabelstein, Donald. (Eds.) Psycho- 


logical diagnosis and counseling of the adult blind. 
New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 
1950. v, 173 p. $2.00.—Eleven selected papers 
which were originally presented in 1947 at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Conference on the Psycho- 
logical Diagnosis and Counseling of the Adult Blind 
which was held under the sponsorship of the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Federal Security Agency; 
the Division of Services for the Blind, Michigan 
Department of Social Welfare; and the Institute of 
Human Adjustment, University of Michigan. The 
papers are abstracted individually in this issue.—B. 
Lowenfeld. 

494. Farrell, Cabriel. (Perkins Institution, Water- 
town, Mass.) Community and family problems 
related to adjustment of the blind. In Donahue, 
W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological diagnosis and 
counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 493), 45-52.— 
The importance of family acceptance of the blind 
individual and the difficulties of achieving it are 
stressed. Community attitudes frustrate the blind 
and hamper their progress in life. They are grouped 
as follows: attitude of isolation or nonacceptance, 
the ‘“‘you can’t” attitude, the “we must help the 
poor blind’”’ attitude. Organized work for the blind 
needs reorientation toward more intensive com- 
munity education.—B. Lowenfeld. 

495. Hawk, Sarah Stinchfield. The blind child of 
preschool age and his speech. Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 
28-56.—The commonest speech defects found among 
blind children are lisping, letter substitution, oral 
inaccuracies, other forms of dyslalia, occasional 
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stuttering, and voice disorders. Remedial results are 
most rapidly and most satisfactorily obtained 
through application of the moto-kinaesthetic method. 
—G. S. Speer. 

496. Hayes, Samuel P. (Perkins Institution, 
Watertown, Mass.) Measuring the intelligence of 
the blind. In Donahue, W., & Dabelstein, D., 
Psychological diagnosis and counseling of the adult 
blind, (see 26: 493), 77-96.—After a_ historical 
review of the use of individual intelligence tests with 
the blind, evidences are presented concerning the 
validity and reliability of the Interim Hayes-Binet 
and of the Wechsler Bellevue scales. Diagnostic 
and clinical hints pointing toward maladjustment 
may be found either in the quality of responses or in 
extreme variations in score. The use of the six 
verbal tests of the Wechsler Form I with certain 
adjustments is recommended for testing the adult 
blind with the Interim Hayes-Binet as an alternate 
or a supplementary test where fuller information 
about the client is needed.—B. Lowenfeld. 

497. Hudgins, Clarence V. Problems of speech 
comprehension in deaf children. Nerv. Child, 1950, 
9, 57-63.—Speech comprehension for deaf children 
is a complex process in which a wide variety of 
sensory clues is employed. A combination of visual 
and properly amplified auditory cues yields an im- 
proved efficiency better than either method alone. 
Acoustic training plus lip reading is frequently able 
to elevate speech perception to a level of social 
adequacy.—G. S. Speer. 

498. Jellinek, Augusta. Education of hard of 
hearing children. Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 77-84.—The 
degree of hearing loss and the age at which it occurs 
are the two major variables which determine the 
type of speech training to be given the hard of hear- 
ing child. The author briefly indicates the type of 
training to be given children whose various degrees 
of hearing loss occur at different ages.—G. S. Speer. 


499. Kastein, Shulamith. (Columbia Presbyterian 
Medical Center, New York.) The different groups of 
disturbances of understanding language in children. 
Nerv. Child, 1950, 9, 31-42.—A syndrome which the 
author calls “auditory apathy” is described. Peri- 
pheral, central, and psychogenic involvements are 
described and discussed briefly. A rather detailed 
case history is presented to illustrate the develop- 
ment, the symptoms, and the therapy.—G. S. Speer. 


500. Lowenfeld, Berthold. (California School for 
the Blind, Berkeley.) Mental hygiene of blindness. 
In Donahue, W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological 
diagnosis and counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 
493), 35-44——The two primary areas in which 
causes for conflicts occur are first, the restrictions 
caused by blindness, and second, the reactions of 
society to blindness. Both are discussed. How 
blind persons as individuals react to blindness de- 
pends in part on whether they were born blind or 
experienced the onset of blindness later in life. 
Those belonging to the first group are affected early 
by the restrictions of blindness and the attitudes 
toward the blind, those belonging to the second group 
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suddenly experience restrictions of as well as atti- 
tudes toward blindness. This causes a severe shock 
followed by a process of regaining self-confidence and 
relearning skills —B. Lowenfeld. 


501. Meyerson, Lee. (U. Kansas, Lawrence.) 
Somatopsychological aspects of blindness. In 
Donahue, W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological 
diagnosis and counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 
493), 12-34.—States the somatopsychological prob- 
lem of blindness as: ‘‘What changes in an individual's 
behavior arise by virtue of the fact that he is blind?” 
After reviewing the few available scientific investiga- 
tions on the behavior of blind persons and its 
sources, a theory of the somatopsychological effects 
of blindness is presented using concepts developed by 
Barker, Wright and Gonick in ‘Adjustment to 
Physical Handicap and Illness: A Survey of the 
Social Psychology of Physique and Disability.’ 
General implications of somatopsychology for the 
blind and mental hygiene implications for the adult 
blind are discussed.—B. Lowenfeld. 

502. Morris, Woodrow W. A survey of projective 
techniques for use with the blind adult. In Dona- 
hue, W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological diagnosis 
and counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 493), 
114-129.—Projective techniques offer a more mean- 
ingful and fruitful approach to the diagnosis of 
personality structure and dynamics than the more 
static paper-pencil questionnaires. Possibilities 
of developing projective techniques for the blind in 
three areas of stimulation are discussed, through 
three-dimensional media, through auditory media, 
and through ideational media.—B. Lowenfeld. 


503. Potter, C. Stanley. (Division of Social Wel- 
fare, St. Paul, Minn.) A method for using the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory with, 
the blind. In Donahue, W., & Dabelstein, D., 
Psychological diagnosis and counseling of the adult 
blind, (see 26: 493), 130-136.—The Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory was administered 
in braille with somewhat unsatisfactory results. 
Adjustments and modifications for use of the test 
with a wire recording equipment have been worked 
out and are described.—B. Lowenfeld. 

504. Powers, Ann M.; Grayson, Morris; & Levi, 
Joseph. (New York U.-Bellevue Med. Center.) 
Mother-child relationships in rehabilitation of the 
physically disabled. Soc. Casewk, 1951, 32, 261-265. 
—The mother-child relationship is seen as a dy- 
namic one, involving the body image of the mother 
as well as that of the child, and perhaps constituting 
an obstacle to the effective rehabilitation of the dis- 
abled younger group. The problem of referral of the 
mother, child, or both, to a community resource 
should be based upon a diagnostic decision including 
casework, psychiatric and psychological evaluation. 
The need for continuing a casework contact after a 
lapse of a few months appears to be important.— 
L. B. Costin. 

505. Ross, Ishbel. Journey into light; the story 
of the education of the blind. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, 1951. x,390p. $4.00.—A history of 
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the blind from 2650 B.C. to 1950, told mainly in a 
portrayal of those blind and seeing individuals whose 
leadership helped to improve the status of the blind. 
14-page bibliography.—B. Lowenfeld. 

506. Salmon, Peter J. (Industrial Home for the 
Blind, Brooklyn, N. Y.) The adjustment and em- 
ployment of blind persons of limited employability. 
In Donahue, W., & Dabelstein, D., Psychological 
diagnosis and counseling of the adult blind, (see 26: 
493), 65-76.—The program of the Industrial Home 
for the Blind in Brooklyn founded in 1893 is de- 
scribed as an example of a community service di- 
rected toward rehabilitation of the blind.—B. 
Lowenfeld. 

(See also abstracts 389, 413) 
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507. Factor, Bernice. (Nursery Training School, 
Boston, Mass.) Curriculum change in relation to 
certain psychological and cultural factors. Harv. 
educ. Rev., 1949, 19, 219-230.—The problem of 
curriculum change should be approached in terms of 
the broader problem of values as expressed in indi- 
vidual and social behavior, much of which is habitual 
and firmly entrenched. Although no easy solution is 
available, basically, curriculum change must be 
structured upon the individual's insight into his own 
behavior, and that of others, and those involved 
must restructure their own deep-seated value sys- 
tems.—R. C. Strassburger. 

508. Fleming, Robert S. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
ville.) Parents, too, can meet children’s needs. 
Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 74-75.—Parents 
and teachers working together increase the effective- 
ness of both home and school. Situations are listed 
which aggravate the stability of children, and which 
teachers can help parents to understand.—J. Krout. 

509. Kelley, Earl C. (Wayne U., Detroit, Mich.) 
The workshop way of learning. New York: Harper, 
1951, xiv, 169 p. $2.75.—The Education Workshop 
at Wayne U., organized on a semester basis, and 
typically comprising 100 teachers, is described in 
detail as illustrative of a novel approach in educa- 
tional method designed primarily to promote skill in 
human relations through active, responsible group 
experience. There is given a detailed account of 
procedures relating to the overall organization of the 
workshop, the differentiation of interest groups, the 
problem-solving process, and the employment of 
extra-group resources.—R. C. Strassburger. 

510. Mitchell, Lucy. (Bank Street Schools, New 
York.) Our children and our schools. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1950. xxviii, 510 p. $4.00.— 
Describes the philosophy and goals of the Bank 
Street School, a unit of the New York City Public 
School system, and presents details as to the curricula 
and methods used in the school. The workshop 
program, core of the children’s activities, and the 
teachers’ roles and growth are discussed. Appen- 
dices present protocols, materials, methods, and 
administrative data relevant to the school’s opera- 
tions.—I. Lazar. 
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511. Morse, H. T. (Ed.) (U. Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis.) General education in transition; a look 
ahead. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota 
Press, 1951. ix, 310 p. $3.50.—The 16 papers of 
this volume comprise the proceedings of the 1949 
Minnesota Conference on Building a Program of 
General Education. The first section of 5 papers 
defines the major issues and analyzes current trends 
of this area. The central section of 8 chapters 
presents the recommendations of each specialist 
work group, representing the general consensus of 
the participants, for research programs in the social 
sciences, the humanities, the fine arts, communica- 
tion, the physical sciences, the biological sciences, 
the personal adjustment area, and out-of-class 
experiences. The final section comprising 2 papers, 
sets forth basic considerations in planning research 
in general education, and considers problems of 
implementing the general education program.— R. C. 
Strassburger. 


512. Stephens, J. M. (Johns Hopkins U., Balti- 
more, Md.) Educational psychology; the study of 
educational growth. New York: Henry Holt, 1951. 
xxiii, 692 p. $4.25.—Conceiving educational psy- 
chology as essentially “‘. . . a systematic study of edu- 
cational growth or development,” this text proceeds 
to examine the variables related to such growth, 
with emphasis upon the special role which the 
teacher exercises in the total pattern. Its major aims 
are to enable the teacher to understand the nature of 
educational growth, to describe the tools he might 
use in directing the process of development, and to 
aid him in adjusting to other forces contributing to 
development.—R. C. Strassburger. 

513. Tilton, J. W. (Yale U., New Haven, Conn.) 
An educational psychology of learning. New York: 
Macmillan, 1951. vii, 248 p. $3.50.—Part I, an 
introduction to learning theory, considers atomism 
versus wholism, historical versus field approaches, 
and the law of effect. Part II, the learning process, 
provides a general description of learning and 
chapters on learning in relation to problem solving, 
practice, and adjustment. Part III, the individual 
learner, deals with the measurement of achievement, 
ability to learn, and special abilities, and also with 
native ability to learn, and personality. Part IV 
presents some implications for education.— N. L. 
Gage. 

514. Waterink, J. De psychologie van het kind 
op de lagere school. (Psychology of the elementary 
school child.) 's-Gravenhage: Boekencentrum N. V., 
1950. 143 p. Hfl. 3.90.—A handbook for ele- 
mentary school teachers, useful for the practice of 
their work. This survey of the psychology of the 
elementary school child is practically directed.—M. 
Dresden. 

515. Yauch, Wilbur A. (Ohio U., Athens.) How 
good is your school? New York: Harper, 1951. 
viii, 213 p. $2.75.—Designed as a hand-book to help 


parents, this volume presents a non-technical discus- 
sion of the best contemporary practices in elementary 
education, methods of evaluating schools, and prac- 
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tical proposals for obtaining good schools in one’s 
own community.—R. C. Strassburger. 


ScHOOL LEARNING 


516. Carlson, Thorsten R. (San Diego State 
Coll., Calif.) Effect of certain test factors on meas- 
urement of speed of reading. J. educ. Res., 1951, 
44, 543-549.—Speed of reading tests used were of 
different types with respect to the continuity of con- 
text in the selections, and of different levels of 
difficulty. Findings indicate that studies of speed of 
reading can not be compared unless test materials 
are comparable in continuity of context and level of 
difficulty. Correlations between tests were higher 
when level of difficulty varied than when continuity 
of context varied.— M. Murphy. 

517. Dexter, Lewis A. (Park Coll., Parkville, 
Mo.) On teaching the systematic transfer of train- 
ing: an attempt to identify procedures for the inves- 
tigation of skills common to the social and physical 
sciences. Harv. educ. Rev., 1949, 19, 127-141.— 
On the thesis that general education necessarily im- 
plies transfer of learning, the author attempts to 
demonstrate procedures for investigating and teach- 
ing transferable skills common to the social and 
physical sciences, and daily life. Emphasis is placed 
upon the teaching of method rather than facts. 
Illustrative of skills which can be taught in the social 
and physical sciences as transferable are (1) the 
systematic questioning of evidence; (2) statistical 
analysis and inference; (3) “‘explanation.”—R. C 
Strassburger. 

518. Dolch, Edward William. 
bana.) Psychology and teaching of reading. (2nd 
ed.) Champaign, Ill.: Garrard Press, 1951. vii, 
513 p.—Reading is considered as a psychological 
process essentially developmental in character. 
Reading readiness depends upon mental, physical, 
and social factors which are analyzed. Methods are 
discussed under building a vocabulary, developing 
word attack, teaching of sounding, and development 
of fluency at a useful level. A final section includes 
reading as a means of study and as a lifetime habit. 
(See 5: 4641.)—M. Murphy. 

519. Jaspen, Nathan. (Pennsylvania State Coll., 
State College.) Effects on training of experimental 
film variables, Study I: Verbalization, rate of de- 
velopment, nomenclature, errors, “how-it-works,” 
repetition. Port Washington, L. I., N. Y.: U. S. 
Navy, Special Devices Center, 1950. (Tech. Rep. 
SDC 269-7-17.) 25 p.—The effectiven essof motion 
pictures in teaching an assembly task was studied 
as a function of six variables: verbalization, rate of 
development, nomenclature, errors, ‘“how it works,” 
and repetition. A film for teaching the assembly of 
the breech block of an anti-aircraft gun was produced 
in 17 different versions. Equated groups of 100 or 
more Navy apprentice seamen served as subjects. 
After the film showing each subject was tested on 
the assembly of an actual breech block. A slow rate 
of development, the pointing out of errors to be 
avoided, and the repetition of assembly demonstra- 
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tions contributed significantly to learning. The use 
or omission of technical nomenclature and the level 
of verbalization (number of words per minute of 
film) had no significant effect. The particular “how- 
it-works” sequences used in this film somewhat 
reduced training effectiveness. (See 15: 7649.)— 
W. F. Grether. 


520. Knickerbocker, K. L. (U. Tennessee, Knox- 
vilie.) Placement of freshmen in first-quarter 
English. J. higher Educ., 1951, 22, 211-215; 228.— 
An objective test—the Co-operative English Place- 
ment Test—and a student theme, marked by in- 
structors, were used to detect superior students who 
could be sent directly to second-quarter English, and 
to separate sub-average from average students for 
specialized instruction. Much attention had been 
given to developing uniform standards in grading the 
themes. Using grades subsequently earned by stu- 
dents as the criterion it was demonstrated that the 
objective test was more efficient than the theme in 
selecting superior students and in discovering weak 
students.—M. Murphy. 


521. Kurtz, Albert K., Walter, Jeanette S., & 
Brenner, Henry. (Pennsylvania State Coll., State 
College.) The effects of inserted questions and 
statements on film learning. Port Washington, 
L. I., N. Y.: U. S. Navy, Special Devices Center, 
1950. (Tech. Rep. SDC-269-7-16.) 16 p.—Two 
different films were used as learning material, one 
dealing with hand tools, the other with snakes. Six 
versions were prepared of each film to obtain com- 
parisons among the original film, repetition of the 
film, two amounts of persistent statements, and two 
amounts of persistent questions. Tenth-grade 
students in Pennsylvania high schools served as 
subjects. Measurement of learning effectiveness 
was made immediately after the film showing and 
again after four weeks. The insertion of statements 
and questions was found to improve learning, but 
these techniques were considered to be no more effec- 
tive than the simpler procedure of showing the film 
twice —W. F. Grether. 


522. Lorge, Irving (Teachers Coll., Columbia U., 
New York.), & Kruglov, Lorraine. The relation 
between merit of written expression and intelligence. 
J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 507-519.—Compositions were 
written by 82 8th & 9th grade public school pupils. 
Structural quality of the compositions was estimated 
by the Lorge Readability Index; general quality was 
estimated by having 6 judges rank the compositions 
and taking the average of the ranks. A special 60- 
item multiple-choice vocabulary test was used as 
measure of intelligence. Correlation of vocabulary 
score was .70 with rank of merit, and .47 with read- 
ability index. Correlation between rank of merit and 
readability index was .46.—M. Murphy. 


523. Marting, Catherine Lenore. A study of the 
use of various perceptual stimuli in the teaching of 
golf. In Ohio State University, Abstracts of doctoral 
dissertations, . . . 1948-49. Columbus, O., 1950, No. 
59, pp. 367-371.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 
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524. Mursell, James L. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Using your mind effectively. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1951, ix, 264 p. $3.00.— 
The theme of mental effectiveness, with primary 
reference to study problems, yet extending to the 
broader issue of better thinking in general, is de- 
veloped in terms of the principles and conditions of 
such effectiveness. Following an introduction which 
demonstrates the importance and feasibility of pro- 
moting effective use of mental resources, Part I 
formulates the general pattern of effective thinking. 
Part II follows up the implications of the general 
procedure outlined with a discussion of proper use of 
time, making and using notes, self-testing, and 
managing concentration. Further application of the 
pattern of mental effectiveness is discussed in Part 
III in the treatment of special techniques for memor- 
izing, reading, and preparing term papers.—R. C. 
Strassburger. 

525. Nelson, H. E.; Moll, K. R., & Jaspen, N. 
(Pennsylvania State Coll., State College.) Comparison 
of the audio and video elements of instructional 
films (rapid mass learning). Port Washington, L. I., 
N. Y.: U. S. Navy, Special Devices Center, 1950. 
(Tech. Rep.—SDC-269-7-18.) 16 p.—Using three 
sound motion picture films as instructional material 
comparisons were made of the relative training 
effectiveness of auditory and visual elements. 
Amount of learning was measured by multiple 
choice tests with items based on both verbal and 
visual material in the films. Neither the auditory 
nor visual channel was found to be consistently 
better, this apparently depending upon the nature of 
the film. Both sensory channels together gave con- 
sistently better results than either one alone.— W. F. 
Grether. 


526. Reis, Alfredo. Estudos de investigacao 
psico-pedagégica. (Studies of psycho-pedagogical 
investigations.) Crianga portug., 1949-1950, 9, 
143-182.—Of two methods of teaching, the direct 
and the formal, the first is 83.33% superior to the 
second in terms of ability to solve real problems, but 
both methods are equally effective using memory 
retention as a criterion. In teaching geometry, the 
direct or concrete approach should be used first, and 
later the formal or theoretical representation should 
be attempted. French and English summaries.— 
R. J. Corsini. 


527. Shearouse, Henry G., Jr. (Atlanta (Ga.) 
Public Library.) The University of Illinois Library 
School Placement Examination. J. educ. Res., 1951, 
44, 481-489.—This is designed as an achievement 
examination covering material offered in under- 
graduate courses in librarianship which make up part 
of the prerequisites needed for entrance into the 
Master’s program. Construction of the Examina- 
tion is described.—_M. Murphy. 

528. Stanley, Julian C., Jr. (George Peabody 
Coll. for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn.) A note on the 
correlation between non-language mental ages and 
reading test scores. J. Tenn. Acad. Sci., 1951, 26, 
88; 92.—Correlation between language MA on the 
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California Test of Mental Maturity and reading 
test score was .80; between non-language MA and 
reading test scores, .50; between language and non- 
language MA, .59. The use of partial correlation in- 
dicates that the r of .50 between non-language MA 
and reading test scores stems from the correlation 
between language MA and non-language MA, not 
from factors specific to the nonverbal test itself.— 
M. Murphy. 


INTERESTS, AttitupES & HABITS 


529. Marksberry, Mary Lee, & Louttit, C. M. 
(U. Illinois, Urbana.) University women’s opinions 
on their education; summary of a study made under 
the auspices of the University of Illinois Committee 
on Education for Women. Urbana, IIl.: University 


of Illinois, Committee on Education for Women, 
1951. 28 p. (Mimeo.)—Summary report analyzing 
findings from a questionnaire study of University of 
Illinois women students and alumnae concerning 


their opinions and attitudes regarding women’s 
roles, curriculums, and other characteristics of the 
University.—A. J. Sprow. 

530. Sorokin, Pitirim A. (Harvard U., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.) Affiliative and hostile tendencies 
of college students. In Sorokin, P. A., Explorations 
in altrutstic love and behavior, (see 26: 148), 263-294. 
—Questionnaire responses of 547 students were 
analyzed to determine the relationship of self- 
reported early familial happiness or unhappiness to 
beliefs as to the predominantly affiliative tendencies 
in human nature. The general thesis that intensity 
of solidarity or love tends to decrease with an in- 
crease of psychosocial distance between the persons 
is supported.— W. L. Wilkins. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION 


531. Featherstone, W. B. (Teachers Coll., Colum- 
bia U., New York.) Teaching the slow learner. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1951. x, 
118 p. 95¢—The emphasis of this monograph is 
upon curriculum planning and teaching methods. 
This edition has an additional chapter extending the 
discussion of procedures to the junior and senior high 
school levels. The initial chapter develops the con- 
cept of the slow learner, and is followed by a discus- 
sion of techniques for identifying him within the 
school population. The organization of teaching 
units for slow learners is the substance of Chapter 
III. Curriculum and teaching practices are con- 
sidered in the remaining 5 chapters.—R. C. Strass- 
burger. 

532. Jacob, Walter. (Training Sch., Vineland, 
N. J.) Mental retardation: the educator’s quandary. 
Train. Sch. Bull., 1951, 48, 59-67.—The educational 
aims of the school for the retardate are reviewed: 
happiness of the child, development of all his poten- 
tial, his feeling of success, comfort to his parents. 
Hereditary and non-hereditary mental retardates are 
somewhat different in the way they can be taught 
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and in the possibility of improvement.—W. L. 
Wilkins. 
(See also abstract 228) 


EDUCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


533. Elkins, Deborah. (Hartford (Conn.) Schools.) 
How the classroom teacher can help the emotionally 
disturbed child. Understanding the Child, 1951, 20, 
66-73; 79.—Emphasis is upon adjustment to the 
group. In order to serve best interests of “average” 
and maladjusted children, quick diagnosis of class- 
room situation can be made through sociometric 
test, compositions about their worries, sociodrama, 
parent interviews, and direct observation. Tech- 
niques for helping the children are: reading stories 
about typical problems and encouraging discussion 
by class (examples given), grouping children accord- 
ing to their sociometric choices, sociodrama (ex- 
amples given), teacher-projects aimed at helping 
integration with the adult world, enlarging the 
curriculum so that no subject assumes isolated emo- 
tional significance.—J. Krout. 

534. Fulton, Margaret J. (West Virginia U., Mor- 
gantown.) Analysis of a personnel record system. 
J. higher Educ., 1951, 22, 209-211.—Data concerned 
with 40 students in 4 colleges of Syracuse University 
was obtained from 15 offices which serve students. 
Content of the records was analyzed. Excessive 
duplication was discovered. The use of mechanical 
equipment and a central filing system are recom- 
mended.— M. Murphy. 

535. Lang, Ludwig. Neue Wege zur Schiiler- 
kenntnis als Einfiihrung in die Praxis der Erzie- 


hungsbogen. (New paths to pupil understanding.) 
(2nd. ed.) Wien: Osterreichischer Bundesverlag, 
1951. 280 p. $1.76—The Austrian Ministry of 


Education authorized 13 educators to prepare this 
manual for the purpose of helping teachers utilize an 
official pupil inventory and school record plan intro- 
duced in 1949. The manual tells how the inventory 
was constructed, states the ends it is to serve, and 
describes the techniques for its use. Illustrative 
case material is presented. The legal aspects of the 
inventory and record are explained in some detail. 
A section is devoted to exceptional children and their 
education. A register of schools for special education 
is given. For teachers in training and teachers in 
service a classified bibliography of seven pages of 
psychological references is provided.—A. W. Aleck. 
536. Langston, Daniel W. (San Diego (Calif.) 
County Schs.) Trends in county-level school guid- 
ance services. Occupations, 1951, 29, 579-583.—A 
study of county-level school guidance services in the 
periods 1938-1939, 1948-1949, and planned for 
1958-1959, indicates that there have been and ap- 
parently will continue to be, increases in: guidance 
personnel, the psychological services offered, the 
number of counties offering guidance service, the 
use of case studies, the use of in-service education 
activity, coordination activities, and mental hygiene 
programs. There is also an attempt at more 
adequate evaluation, and a trend toward the super- 
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vision of junior employment. There is a decrease in 
emphasis on supervision of attendance.—G. S. 
Speer. 

537. Liddle, Frank M. (Indiana State Y. M. C. 
A., Indianapolis.) A group and individual counsel- 
ing project for high school youth. Counseling, 1951, 
_9(3), 1; 4.—The author tells how he and his wife 
organized and administered a two-day counseling 
“project” in a high school. He illustrates the kinds 
of problems the students said they had, and evalu- 
ates the results of the program.— F. Costin. 

538. Ryden, A. H. (Niles Twnsp. Community H. 
S., Skokie, Ill.) Including parents in counseling. 
Occupations, 1951, 29, 587-590.—During the school 
year, parent-student-counselor conferences were held 
for each of the 217 members of the sophomore class 
of the high school. It is concluded that the counseled 
students make more progress in realistic planning for 
an educational and vocational future than students 
who are not counseled in this way. It is also felt 
that the three way counseling tends to keep the 
school and home from counseling the student along 
conflicting lines.—G. S. Speer. 


(‘See also abstracts 279, 360) 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENT 


539. Carroll, John B. (Harvard U., Cambridge, 
Mass.) Criteria for the evaluation of achievement 
tests: from the point of view of their internal sta- 
tistics. Proc. 1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 
Serv., 1951, 95-99.—It is proposed that homogeneity 
be defined ‘‘as a property of a test such that the 
probability that an individual of a given ability 
level will pass an item of a given difficulty level is 
uniformly predictable within expected sampling 
errors for all items and for all ability levels.’-— 
G. S. Speer. 

540. Davis, Frederick B. (Hunter Coll., New 
York.) Criteria for the evaluation of achievement 
tests ; from the point of view of the test editor. Proc. 
1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1951, 73- 
81.—The test editor considers format and validity 
in evaluating a test. The nature of the individual 
items is the most important single element affecting 
the validity of a test. Examples are discussed of 
each of the most common defects: ambiguity of ex- 
pression, inadequacy or incorrectness of the keyed 
answer, unattractiveness of decoys, double keying, 
cross keying, abuse of multiple choice format, and 
awkward and incorrect expression.—G. S. Speer. 


541. Gulliksen, Harold. (Educ. Testing Serv., 
Princeton, N. J.) Criteria for the evaluation of 
achievement tests: from the point of view of their 
external statistical relationships. Proc. 1950 Conf. 
Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1951, 100-103.—It is 
concluded that “considerably more attention should 
be paid to some of the external relationships of 
achievement tests; their relationship to training, 
practice, or drill in the field; and that achievement 
tests may be evaluated in terms of their relationship 
to batteries of aptitude tests.” —G. S. Speer. 
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542. Himmelweit, Hilde T., & Summerfield, 
Arthur. (London (Eng.) School of Economics.) 
Student selection—an experimental investigation: 
Il. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 59-75.—Predictor vari- 
ables were selected from among the first order cor- 
relation coefficients between 16 psychological tests of 
cognitive ability, of cognitive achievement and of 
motivation and personality characteristics and grade 
on final examination using a group of London U. 
students. The multiple coefficients ranged from .36 
to .63. A further selection of predictor variables 
correlated with final grade yielded a coefficient of .61, 
and this was cross-validated on students in the suc- 
ceeding year, giving a coefficient of .42. The authors 
compare this with a multiple coefficient between 
entrance examination marks and final examination 
grade which was .26 (not significant)—W. W. 
Charters, Jr. 

543. Luna, Edith. Clases con alumnos de igual 
nivel mental. (Class groups with pupils of equal 
mental level.) Rev. Educ., La Plata, 1950, 6, 49-56. 
—Gives the advantages of organizing class groups in 
the elementary schools on the basis of mental ability 
levels. Urges the need of organizing homogeneous 
groups and adapting the school curriculum to the 
needs of the pupils.—P. Roca. 

544. Manuel, Herschel T. (U. Texas, Austin.) 
The use of tests in Latin American countries. J. 
educ. Res., 1951, 44, 529-533.—Reference is made to 
the Cooperative Inter-American Tests soon to be 
published in English and Spanish editions. Testing 
in the 21 Latin American states is now being studied 
by the author, and he pleads for cooperative research 
among educators in the Western Hemisphere.— M. 
Murphy. 

545. Scates, Douglas E., & Yoemans, Alice V. 
Developing an objective item questionnaire to assess 
the market for further education among employed 
adults. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1950. v, 48 p. (Mimeo.)—This study was 
undertaken to determine the value of objective tests 
for identifying those scientists and engineers who are 
likely to take further education. The questionnaire 
consisted of 7 sets of 5 items and was administered 
to a sample population at the New York Naval Ship- 
Yard. 60% returns were received. This approach 
is more advantageous than 7 depth essay questions 
used in a previous study because it takes less time 
and is hence more acceptable to employees. The 2 
scoring procedures used were evaluated through cor- 
relations with clinical ratings used as a criterion. 
Fairly satisfactory results were obtained.—J. Barron. 

546. Schwab, Joseph J. (U. Chicago, Iil.) 
Criteria for the evaluation of achievement tests: 
from the point of view of the subject matter special- 
ist. Proc. 1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. 
Serv., 1951, 82-94.—Two basic points of view are 
stated and discussed at length: ‘‘first, a test which is 
highly valid and at the same time highly useful is 
not possible in the very nature of the case’’; and, 
second, education would benefit more from a cam- 
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paign of validation aimed only at tests.—G. S. 
Speer. 

547. Shane, Harold G. (Northwestern, U., Evan- 
ston, Ill.) Recent developments in elementary 
school evaluation. J. educ. Res., 1951, 44, 491-506. 
—Instruments developed in recent years indicate at 
least 5 current interpretations of evaluation: testing 
programs involving measurement of achievement or 
intelligence, appraisal of the competence of in- 
dividual teachers, processes of ascertaining the 
quality of curriculum practices, statements of criteria 
for program improvement, study of changes in 
pupils’ behavior to promote socially desirable educa- 
tional goals.—M. Murphy. 

548. Vinatea Lujan, Carmela. Algunas considera- 
ciones referentes a la inteligencia de los adoles- 
centes peruanos que cursan educacién secundaria 
comin. (Some considerations with reference to the 
intelligence of Peruvian adolescents who are taking 
common secondary education.) Bol. Inst. psico- 
pedag. nac., Lima, 1950, 9(2), 21-40.—A study of 157 
subjects who were given the Synthetic Global In- 
telligence Test of Maurice Simon shows that 
Peruvian students are not less intelligent than 
foreign students (Belgium). However, they show 
less ability to use their intelligence in acquiring new 
ideas, thus showing that they have not developed 
their practical intelligence.—P. Roca. 

549. Zela Koort, Juan G. La edad cronolégica 
de los alumnos y alumnas que postulan el ingreso al 
primer afio de educaci6n secundaria comén en los 
colegios nacionales de la repéblica. (Chronological 
age of children who apply for admission to first year 
of secondary education in the common schools of 
the republic.) Bol. Inst. psicopedag. mnac., Lima, 
1950, 9(2), 3-20.—A study of the ages reported by 
9,554 children who took the mental maturity test, 
in March 1950, in the schools of Peru shows that 
more than half are overaged, their mean ages being 
above 15 years for the country in general and 16.01 
for boys of the Sierra section. The normal age for 
these groups should be not more than 14 years.— 
P. Roca. 


EDUCATION STAFF PERSONNEL 


550. Kaldegg, A. (Bedford Coll., U. London, 
Eng.) A study of German and English teacher- 
training students by means of projective techniques. 
Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 56-113.—A modified form 
of Raven's Controlled Projection test of attitudes 
and the Group Rorschach test were administered to 
English women (Ew) and to German women (Gw) 
teacher-training students. ‘““The Attitude test... 
showed that the Ew reacted in a more direct and ob- 
jective way, and the Gw in a more indirect and sub- 
jective way.” “In the Rorschach test, apart from a 
significantly lower output of the Gw group, the 
other main significant difference found was a preval- 
ence of movement responses over colour responses in 
the Gw group and a prevalence of colour responses 
over movement responses in the Ew group.” “The 
groups were ... fairly similar in age, social back- 
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ground, level of education, momentary interests and 
vocation.” — L. E. Thune. 

551. Quaid, T. D. D. (Phillips U., Enid, Okla.) A 
survey of Phillips University students’ attitudes on 
teaching as a profession. Proc. Okla. Acad. Sci., 
1949, 30, 169-172.—Four hundred fifty college 
students indicated their attitudes toward teaching 
by checking 16 statements on a 5-point scale. In 
general the attitudes were favorable. Better salaries 
would be one of the most favorable factors for future 
recruitment. Sex differences were slight. Freshman- 
sophomore attitudes showed the same trends as did 
junior-senior attitudes.— _M. O. Wilson. 
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552. Bonnardel, R. Etude de la précision des 
mesures effectuées au pied a coulisse par des 
apprentis. (Study of the precision of measurements 
with calipers by apprentices.) Travail hum., 1951, 
14, 118-121.—This is a brief study on the accuracy 
of caliper use on the part of apprentices. Principal 
results were: first year machinist apprentices were as 
accurate as second year, fitter apprentices slightly 
improved during their second year, and mechanic 
apprentices were no better than fitter learners.— 
R. W. Husband. 

553. Ginzberg, Eli. (Dir.) Conservation of humap 
resources. Progress Report, June 1951. New 
York: Graduate School of Business, Columbia Univ., 
1951. 45 p.—The Conservation of Human Resources 
Project is described. The senior research staff in- 
cludes among others a Social Psychologist, a Psy- 
chiatrist, and a Psychologist. The basic plan pro- 
vides for a three-pronged approach: (1) A study of 
inadequacy and maladjustment in civilian and mili- 
tary life. (2) A study of the factors contributing to 
the development of talent and superior performance. 
(3) Changing patterns of work in a dynamic econ- 
omy (1890-1950).—W. H. Osterberg. 

554. Jones, F. Nowell. (U. California, Los 
Angeles.), & Smith, Charlotte Jean. Visual skill and 
performance in a meat packing plant. J. appli. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 313-315.—The Ortho-Rater was 
used to measure the visual efficiency of 139 em- 
ployees of a meat packing firm. No significant 
relationship between Ortho-Rater scores and ef- 
ficiency, as determined by foremen’s ratings and time 
study man’s ratings, was found.—C. G. Browne. 

555. Jurgensen, C. E. (Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Gas Co.) Overall job success as a basis for em- 
ployee ratings. J. appl. Psychoi., 1950, 34, 333-337. 
—Two types of employee ratings based on overall 
job success are discussed—rank order merit ratings, 
and multiple item scale for rating overall job suc- 
cess. It is concluded that rank order ratings on an 
overall basis are simple to obtain and can have a 
high degree of reliability. Reliability and correla- 
tion scores for both are given and discussed.—C. G. 
Browne. 


(See also abstracts 490, 506) 
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SELEcTION & PLACEMENT 


556. Bair, John Theodore. Factor analysis of 
tests purpo: to measure clerical aptitudes. 
In Ohto State University, Abstracts of doctoral dis- 
sertations, ... 1948-49. Columbus, O., 1950, No. 59, 
pp. 247—253.—Abstract of Ph.D. thesis. 

557. Kelley, Charles R., Bishop, Edward W., 
Beum, Corlin O., & Dunlap, Jack W. (Dunlap & 
Associates, Inc., Stamford, Conn.) Pilot selection: 
an evaluation of published techniques. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Office of Naval Research, 1951, 95 p.— 
A survey is presented of past research in pilot selec- 
tion, on the basis of which recommendations are 
offered for a pilot selection procedure and for further 
research.—W. F. Grether. 

558. Nesberg, Lloyd S., & Smith, Karl U. (U. of 
Wisconsin, Madison.) Measurement of a complex 
psychomotor performance by means of a printed 
test. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 309-312.—The 
Motor Decision Test has been designed to duplicate 
a complex reaction time apparatus test (Vector 
Complex Reactometer) which has been manufac- 
tured for study of aircraft-pilot aptitude. Compari- 
sons of the two tests are made in terms of range of 
test scores, relative reliability, interrelation of test 
scores, and degree of generalization of performance 
from one test to another. It has been concluded 
that the printed Motor Decision Test duplicates ex- 
tensively results obtained with the complicated ap- 
paratus test, and that such a test could be used 
safely as a substitute for or in conjunction with the 
apparatus test in screening procedures in which com- 
plex reaction time may be of practical significance.— 
C. G. Browne. 

559. Page, Howard E. (CNATra Staff, NAS, 
Pensacola, Fla.) A note on norms for the Purdue 
Industrial Mathematics Test and the Adaptability 
Test. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 306—308.—Tables 
of norms are presented for a variety of aviation 
trades on the Purdue Industrial Mathematics Test 
and the Tiffin and Lawshe Adaptability Test. For 
the 152 cases used, the correlation between the two 
tests was .71.—C. G. Browne. 

560. Warburton, F. W. The ability of the Gurkha 
recruit. Brit. J. Psychol., 1951, 42, 123-133.— 
Gurkha recruits were tested on a number of per- 
formance tests in an attempt to devise selection and 
placement tests for military use. ‘The performance 
of the recruits was very considerably below British 
standards. Less than 2% scored above the British 
median.” ‘The most striking thing about the 
recruits was their general passivity and slowness of 
movement.” No significant differences in test per- 
formance were obtained between the various Gurkha 
tribes, and performance was not significantly related 
to length of Army service.—L. E. Thune. 


(See also abstracts 592, 595, 599, 601) 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS 


561. Argyris, Chris, & Taylor, Graham. The 
member-centered conference as a research method, 
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I. Hum. Organization, 1950, 9(4), 5—-14.—Experts 
invited to a middle-sized industrial plant in order to 
improve the general morale offer the verbatim discus- 
sion records as a technique for gathering data on 
relations between individuals and groups, studying 
group structure and functions within the plant, and 
testing the effects of various managerial policies. 
The stenographic data were judged of near equal 
reliability to tape recording of conversations. Re- 
ports on such items as work flow, relations between 
supervisors and other similar questions were checked 
against these items gathered in conference and 
judged to give data of high validity —L. M. Hanks, 
Jr. 

562. Baldamus, W. Type of work and motiva- 
tion. Brit. J. Sociol., 1951, 2, 44-58.—The hypothe- 
sis that worker motivation is related to the type of 
work being performed is tested in a number of fac- 
tories, using labor turnover rates as a criterion of 
motivation. Rates of labor turnover for 2 years are 
shown to vary from 5—105% in 11 factories controlled 
by the same company, and to vary almost as much 
in 9 of these factories in the same district with com- 
mon conditions of employment. Turnover generally 
is found to be related inversely to level of skill and 
shortness of the work-cycle. In one situation in 
which unskilled laborers had a lower turnover rate 
than semi-skilled laborers, job activities were rated 
according to strain increasing and strain reducing 
factors. The weighted average of total strain was 
found to be directly related to annual turnover 
rate.—W. W. Charters, Jr. 


563. Garfield, Sidney, & Whyte, William F. The 
collective bargaining process: a human relations 
analysis, III. Hum. Organization, 1950, 9(4), 25-29. 
—dA case where technological change was introduced 
without informing the workers of its nature is de- 
scribed as it related to the process of contract nego- 
tiation. In addition to the immediate strategy of 
meetings, events within and outside the plant (e.g. 
informal conversations and anticipation of a strike) 
also influence the course of bargaining —L. M. 
Hanks, Jr. 


564. Hersey, Rexford. (U. Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia.) Better foremanship: key to profitable 
management. New York: Conover-Mast, 1951. 
xi, 244 p.—This very practical book designed to help 
middle management supervision with its psychologi- 
cal problems is primarily a collection of articles 
previously published. There are nine chapters: 
What does it take to make a first class leader? The 
foreman as a practical psychologist; as an adminis- 
trator; as a job analyst; as an instructor; as a safety 
engineer; as an executive; on the way up; as part of 
management. Three appendices follow: foreman’s 
check list, brush up on your leadership, check your 
personnel “know-how.’”—R. W. Husband. 

565. Hoppock, Robert, & Robinson, H. Alan. 
(New York U.) Job satisfaction researches of 
1950. Occupations, 1951, 29, 572—-578.—Researches 
in job satisfaction published in 1950 are reviewed. 
The authors note a trend in these studies in the direc- 
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tion of refined exploration of techniques.—G. S. 
Speer. 

566. Line, W. (U. Toronto, Can.) Human 
relations in industry—a systematic challenge. Brit. 
J. med. Psychol., 1951, 24, 42-48.—“This paper 
intends to be suggestive only. It regards industry 
as the great field for social-scientific endeavour. 
The realism is there, for world matters hang on its 
policies. The paper is impatient with domestic, 
piecemeal attempts to dispel local tensions and to 
patch up local quarrels. It decries any attempt to 
freeze our conception of human nature in terms of 
accidents of biology, birth or family. It asks for 
observations that have universal significance, and 
for a frame of reference that does not delimit our 
view of the person as restricted by the weaknesses of 
his social environment, but rather encourages us to 
seek how he may continue to enrich himself through 
working with others.”—C. L. Winder. 

567. Loken, Robert D. (U. of Illinois, Urbana.) 
Why they quit, a survey of Illinois employees who 
quit their jobs in 1949; retail, clerical, manufactur- 
ing. Urbana, IIl.: University of Illinois, 1951. 52 
p.—415 retail, clerical, and manufacturing em- 
ployees who quit their jobs in Illinois in 1949 re- 
turned questionnaires to the author at the Uni- 
versity. It was found that more than three quarters 
of those who quit did so for reasons which were well 
within the control of the employer and could have 
been avoided. The major predisposing factors 
leading to final termination are dislike for jobs, im- 
proper placement, poor working conditions, and an 
unbalanced work load. Of all the responses given 
with regard to predisposing factors, 39% were nega- 
tive responses to supervisors or supervision.— W. H. 
Osterberg. 

568. McAtee, Ott B. The establishment and 
function of an industrial mental hygiene service. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1951, 107, 623-627.—This paper 
describes the establishment and functional operation 
of mental hygiene services as found in the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. Asa result of his work experience 
in this program, the author feels convinced that 
unusual opportunities for the promotion of mental 
health exist in industry. The psychiatrist's activi- 
ties in industry are delineated.—R. D. Weits. 


569. Peerbolte, M. Lietaert. (Sweelinckplein 
70, The Hague, Netherlands.) Labor: its psycho- 
biologic evaluation. -Psychiat. Quart. Suppl., 1949, 
23, 282-291.—Labor is discussed from the socio- 
psychological, psychoanalytic, economic, and artistic 
standpoints. The author concludes: “it must be 
noted that labor for general benefit comes close to 
being the form of labor which has already been de- 
scribed as labor for self-preservation and which, 
perhaps, could be called labor for material self- 
realization as distinguished from labor for realiza- 
tion of the individual inner self. Obviously nobody 
can be satisfied by labor of the self-preservation, 
material-realization sort; everybody needs in one 
form or another a means of some more spiritual self- 
realization in his labor.”—A. Weider. 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


570. Wilkins, Leslie T. (Social Survey, London, 
Eng.) Incentives and the young male worker in 
England ; with some notes on ranking methodology. 
Int. J. Opin. Attitude Res., 1950, 4, 541-562.— 
The methods of paired comparisons and ranking are 
compared empirically using the results of the 2 
methods applied to 8 items, or incentives, considered 
as important things about a job. The 2 methods did 
not yield similar results. Further, it is shown that 
intelligence conditions what incentives young men 
state they value highly, and that some incentives 
are more susceptible to variation with intelligence 
than are others.— N. L. Gage. 

571. Zipf, George Kingsley. Wage distribution 
and the problem of labor harmony. In Sorokin, 
P. A., Explorations in altruistic love and behavior, 
(see 26: 148), 333-346.—Analysis of different groups 
of wage data suggests that distribution of wages to 
employees may be intimately connected with 
factors of constructive cooperation or of destructive 
rivalry. Data for individual firms may be plotted 
to discover areas of potential labor unrest—W. L. 


Wilkins. 
(See also abstract 238) 


INDUSTRIAL AND OTHER 
APPLICATIONS 


572. U. S. Bureau of the Budget. A work 
measurement system; development and use; a 
case study. Washington, D. C.: Author, 1950. 
iv, 44 p. 30¢.—This bulletin deals with the prob- 
lems and techniques of developing and installing a 
simple statistical system of work measurement. It is 
built around an extended case history in the Army’s 
Office of the Adjutant General, with the main focus 
being upon the St. Louis Records Center, which is 
engaged chiefly in clerical operations. The case 
study presented here illustrates most of the steps to 
be taken and the problems to be solved in developing, 
“selling,” installing, and using a simple statistical 
plan of work measurement. It is a plan widely 
adaptable to operations not suited to stop-watch 
measurement; and it is a plan especially applicable 
to group work.—W. H. Osterderg. 


INDUSTRY 


573. Beals, Lynn S., Jr. Some considerations of 
aeromedical research. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1951, 51, 1159-1165.—The part of flight surgeons in 
the continued survival of the nation is stated to be 
the reorientation of the aeromedical research pro- 
gram around the broadest interpretation of human 
engineering principles.—S. Ross. 

574. Broadbent, D. E. (The Psychological Lab- 
oratory, Cambridge, Eng.) The Twenty Dials Test 
under quiet conditions. Cambridge, Eng.: Medical 
Research Council, Applied Psychology Research 
Unit, 1950. 12 p. (Mimeo.).—*“‘As an initial step in 
the investigation of the effects of noise, an apparatus 
has been developed which is intended to test the 
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vigilance of subjects for visual signals appearing from 
a large number of possible directions and remaining 
visible until dealt with . . . the apparatus used con- 
sisted of twenty dials similar to those on steam- 
pressure gauges, each of which was provided with a 
mark above which it was stated that the pointer on 
the gauge should not be allowed to rise. A mechan- 
ism selected various dials in turn .. . the time taken 
to notice this signal was recorded.’”’ 40 subjects were 
each given two 1.5 hour runs, or 15 signals, on the 
apparatus under quiet conditions as a test of the 
method.—H. Feifel. 


575. Chapanis, Alphonse. (Johns Hopkins U., 
Baltimore, Md.) Theory and methods for analyzing 
errors in man-machine systems. Ann. N. Y. Acad. 
Scet., 1951, 51, 1179-1203.—The report develops 
several important concepts and formulae for analyz- 
ing errors in complex man-machine systems. Prac- 
tical examples demonstrate the applications of these 
equations.—S. Ross. 


576. Graham, Norah E., Baxter, I. G., & Browne, 
R. C. (Kings Coll., Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng.) 
Manual tracking in response to the display of hori- 
zontal, vertical and circular scales. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1951, 42, 155-163.—A horizontal display scale was 
found to be superior to either a vertical or circular 
dial display scale in terms of the speed and accuracy 
with which subjects, using a circular control knob, 
can maintain the pointer setting on a given scale 
reading in spite of experimentally induced dis- 
turbances of the pointer. Three methods of scoring 
the performances are described and compared.— 
L. E. Thune. 


577. Hausner, Henry H. (New York U.) Hu- 
man efficiency as a function of light and illumina- 
tion. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 51, 1166-1178. 
—The contributions of illumination engineering as a 
factor in human efficiency, comfort and welfare are 
discussed.—S. Ross. 

578. Kappauf, William E., & Smith, William M. 
(Princeton U., N. J.) A preliminary experiment on 
the effect of dial graduation and dial size on the 
speed and accuracy of dial reading. Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sci., 1951, 51, 1272-1277.—The report de- 
scribes the results of a preliminary experiment on 
the effect of dial size and graduation on the speed 
and accuracy of obtaining quantitative information 
from dial type instruments.—S. Ross. 


579. Karlowski, Thornton C. A comparative 
study in job evaluation. In Ohio State University, 
Abstracts of doctoral dissertations, . . . 1948-49. Co- 
lumbus, O., 1950, No. 59, pp. 131-138.—Abstract 
of Ph.D. thesis. 


580. Kennedy, John L. (Tufts Coll., Medford, 
Mass.) Handbooks of human engineering data. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 51, 1135-1145 —The 
writer discusses the reasons for the existence of 
handbooks and describes the scope of the handbocks 
prepared by the Institute for Applied Experimental 
Psychology at Tufts College. 50-item bibliography. 
—S. Ross. 
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581. McFarland, Ross A. (Harvard Sch. Pub. 
Hith., Boston, Mass.) Problems relating to aircrews 
in air transport design. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 
1951, 51, 1146-1158.—The purpose of this paper is 
to select and describe a number of illustrations of 
current interest and importance which relate air- 
crew duties to design features. The main thesis of 
the discussion is that improvements in safety and 
efficiency in airline operations center around the 
design of equipment to comply with the human 
characteristics of the operators. 16 references.— 
S. Ross. 

582. Mead, Leonard C. (Special Devices Center, 
Sands Point, N. Y.) A program of human engineer- 
ing. Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sct., 1951, $1, 1125-1134.— 
The program sponsored by the Special Devices 
Center is outlined. The development of the field of 
human engineering and its definitions are presented, 
together with an outline of the major topics under 
this heading. Human engineering is not considered 
as a separate science but as a technical service de- 
manded by society.—S. Ross 

583. Mitchell, M. J. H., & Vince, M. A. The 
direction of movement of machine controls. Quart. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1951, 3, 24-35.—A number of ex- 
periments are described in which the relationship 
between the direction of movement of machine con- 
trols and the display were varied in order to de- 
termine which of them were least confusing to the 
operator. The tasks consisted of intermittent 
stimuli or continuous pursuit. Accuracy of per- 
formance varied with (1) remoteness of the direc- 
tional relationship from everyday experience, (2) 
complexity of the task, (3) ability of the subject, and 
(4) breadth of attention. The fact that awareness 
of response may be confusing in later stages of learn- 
ing is discussed.— M. J. Wayner, Jr. 

584. Roscoe, Stanley N. (U. Jil., Urbana.) 
Flight by periscope. U. Jil. Bull., 1951, 48 (55), 
46 p. (Aeronautics Bull., No. 9).—A periscope de- 
vice was used to give aircraft pilots a projected image 
of the area immediately ahead of the airplane. This 
image, viewed from a distance of 15 inches, could be 
varied in size from 2 to 8 inches square, with magnifi- 
cation powers of 0.86, 1.20, and 2.00. Flight test 
performance was objectively recorded in terms of 
deviations from the prescribed flight path for the 
different conditions of magnification and image size. 
Pilot performance improved with increases in image 
size, with no significant difference between the 
largest image and unlimited direct vision.—W. F. 
Grether. 

585. Seitz, Clifford P. (Special Devices Center, 
Sands Point, L.I., N. Y.) Better cockpit lighting. 
Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci., 1951, 51, 1204-1206.—The 
factors involved in cockpit lighting are discussed.— 
S. Ross. 

586. Stern, Bernard. (State U., Iowa, Iowa City.) 
Upper versus lower case copy as a factor in type- 
setting speed for linotype trainees. J. appl. Psychol., 
1950, 34, 351-354.—12 student linotype operators 
who had spent 12 weeks in the Newspaper Produc- 
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tion Laboratory were tested to see if there was a 
significant difference in speed between setting type 
from lower case copy or from upper case copy. No 
significant difference was shown in either type of 
copy. This was true for both speed and errors. 
Conclusions drawn from this study are not presented 
as definitive proof that the findings apply to all 
operators.—C. G. Browne. 


(See also abstracts 89, 486) 


Business & COMMERCE 


587. Fink, K., & Lutz, R. G. (Princeton (N. J.) 
Res. Ser.) Business forecasting through public 
opinion research. Publ. Opin. Quart., 1949, 13, 
325—329.—In the spring of 1948, Princeton Research 
Service asked eight questions about the disposable 
income and business expectations of the sample of a 
cross section of New Jersey adults. Correlations be- 
tween reported trends and actual economic happen- 
ings are high enough to warrant confidence in this 
method as a guide to future business activity.—H. 
F. Rothe. 


588. Weitz, Joseph. (Carnegie Inst. Tech., Piits- 
burgh, Pa.) Verbal and pictorial questionnaires in 
market research. J. appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 363- 
366.—Two different questionnaires used in market 
research were administered to two samples of 100 
each. These samples were matched with respect to 
educational background. One group received a 
pictorial questionnaire and one group a verbal ques- 
tionnaire. Statistically significant differences were 
obtained between the two techniques.—C. G. Browne. 


589. Wiseman, Mark. How agencies handle 
creative beginners. Advertising Agency, 1951, 
44, 72-73; passim.—This is a description of the 7- 
part training program at McCann-Erickson Adver- 
tising Agency that is planned and directed by Steuart 
Henderson Britt. It involves 60 young men and 
women organized into groups or “‘teams’”’. They 
participate in different training programs, designed 
to provide a rounded background of advertising 
knowledge and experience. The programs also build 
a pool of talent from which the agency can choose 
future members of the copy, art, radio, and television 
departments.— W. H. Osterberg. 


(See also abstract 225) 


PROFESSIONS 


590. Bakke, E. Wight. (Yale U., New Haven, 
Conn.) Status, role, and adjustment problems of a 
nurse in an industrial environment. New Haven, 
Conn.: Labor and Management Center, Yale Univ., 
1951. 22 p.—This is an outline of the framework of 
investigation and diagnosis used at the Yale Labor 
and Management Center, and described in the 
author’s book, “Adaptive Human Behavior’. It 
has been prepared here for students about to become 
industrial nurses, and is offered for use in defining 
position and role in an organization—in this case a 
company “‘society’’.—W. H. Osterberg. 
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591. Hughes, Everett C. (U. Chicago, JU.) 
Studying the nurse’s work. Amer. J. Nurs., 1951, 
51, 294-295.—The psychological and sociological 
aspects of the nurse’s work are treated in detail. 
The author shows the value of personnel studies and 
programs in the social drama of the work. He 
stresses the point that technics may never be studied 
apart from persons.—S. M. Amatora. 


592. Johnson, A. Pemberton. Validation of pro- 
fessional aptitude batteries: tests for law. Proc. 
1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1951, 
30-34.—Preliminary reports of reliability and valid- 
ity of the Law School Admission Test are presented. 
Odd-even reliability of .97 is indicated, and in twelve 
law schools LSAT scores predicted first-year law 
school grades better than did pre-law grades.— 
G. S. Speer. 

593. Nahm, Helen. (Duke U., Durham, N. C.) 
A follow-up study on satisfaction with nursing. J. 
appl. Psychol., 1950, 34, 343-346—A follow-up 
study of the satisfaction of 70 seniors, 62 juniors, 
and 52 freshmen was made at the Duke University 
School of Nursing. An adaptation of the Hoppock 
Job Satisfaction Scale was used. From both initial 
and follow-up studies it was concluded that there is 
an association between changes in the total environ- 
mental situation and the extent of satisfaction with 
nursing. Responses of both groups indicate that 
students become less idealistic about nursing and 
more realistic as they progress through the school. 
—C. G. Browne. 

594. Owens, William A. (Jowa State Coll., Ames.) 
An aptitude test for veterinary medicine. J. appli. 
Psychol., 1950, 34, 295-299.—An aptitude test for 
veterinary medicine was constructed which consisted 
of two achievement tests for chemistry and zoology 
and two tests designed to measure the same abilities 
as the most predictive pair of sub-tests in the Moss 
Aptitude Test for Medical Professions. Results for 
133 freshmen and sophomores show a reliability of 
.88; tetrachoric validity coefficients of from .48 to 
.72, against a grade-point average criterion. The 
tests predicted most efficiently from a relatively low 
cutting score and were better predictors than pre- 
veterinary grades or ACE.—C. G. Browne. 

595. Peterson, Shailer. Validation of professional 
aptitude batteries: tests for dentistry. Proc. 1950 
Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1951, 35-45.— 
In order to predict ability in the academic work, and 
ability in the technical or clinical work of the dental 
program, a battery of tests was selected which meas- 
ured mental ability, vocabulary, English composi- 
tion, reading ability in natural sciences, achievement 
in biology, chemistry, and physics, and the ability 
to carve in chalk relatively simple geometric pat- 
terns. Correlations ranging from .407 to .771 are 
reported between test scores and grades in dental 
schools.—G. S. Speer. 

596. Pimlott, J. A. R. Public relations in Ameri- 
can democracy. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1951, xi, 265 p. $4.00.—This book is 
written by a research social scientist from Great 
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Britain. The book is in 3 parts: The field of public 
relations as a profession and practice, the role of 
public relations in the federal government, and the 
meaning of public relations for American democracy. 
—H. Grace. 


597. Scates, Douglas E., & Yeomans, Alice V. 
Activities of employed scientists and engineers for 
keeping currently informed in their fields of work. 
Washington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
Research Staff on Scientific Personnel, 1950. vi, 
35 p.—Returns were received from more than 1600 
scientists and engineers reporting activities in which 
they engage to keep abreast of current developments 
in their fields of work. Three different sets of ques- 
tions were employed, and the data were analyzed 
fairly extensively with respect to age, educational 
level, civil service grade, and field of work. It seems 
clear, however, that there is much which could be 
done to stimulate the scientists in a variety of ways 
which should pay dividends in better work and per- 
haps in an increased amount of work.—H. Feifel. 


598. Simmons, Leo W. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York.) The manipulation of human re- 
sources in nursing care. Amer. J. Nurs., 1951, 51, 
452-455.—In reporting a series of experimental 
studies dealing with interpersonal relationships, the 
author discusses the values of good nursing care. He 
shows the effects of the social characteristics of the 
hospital, and the psychologic issues involved: the 
significance of the attitude of the average physician 
toward the ward patient; the value of consultation 
and counsel to the staff nurse who reports mental 
and emotional stress on the part of a patient.—S. M. 
Amatora. 

599. Stalnaker, John M. Validation of profes- 
sional aptitude batteries: tests for medicine. Proc. 
1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1951, 
46-51.—The great diversity of procedures now used 
in medical schools to select students is discussed. It 
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is concluded that of all the procedures now being 
used, the clinical judgment is probably the most ap- 
propriate. Some of the difficulties in developing a 
testing program for the selection of medical students, 
and the difficulty of finding a suitable criterion, are 
briefly indicated.—G. S. Speer. 


600. Tracy, David F. The psychologist at bat. 
New York: Sterling Publ. Co., 158 p. $2.50.— 
The author, who is psychologist to the St. Louis 
Browns, believes that ‘‘the greatest stars in the game 
are those who are free of tension and nervousness 
and who have the self-assurance necessary for 
superior performance... Any system that will instill 
confidence and relaxation in the players, thus im- 
proving their performance, will represent an im- 
portant contribution to the game.” The techniques 
employed are hypnosis and autohypnosis. His 
efforts are expended to “transform nervous rookies, 
failing veterans and perpetual in-and-outers into 
self-confident stars.” It is the author’s opinion that 
America is far behind Europe in application of 
hypnosis and that ‘“‘it’s high time Americans woke 
up.” —L. R. Steiner. 


601. Traxler, Arthur E., & Jacobs, Robert. 
(Educ. Records Bureau, New York.) Validation of 
professional aptitude batteries: tests for accounting. 
Proc. 1950 Conf. Test. Probl., Educ. Test. Serv., 1951, 
13-—29.—Progress in the development of objective 
measurement devices for selecting personnel to enter 
the field of public accounting is reviewed. The 
tests now used in the battery are a specially created 
Orientation Test, an Achievement Test, Levels I 
and II, and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. 
The difficulty of obtaining reliable criteria are dis- 
cussed, and the results of the first studies are given. 
It is felt that the tests show definite promise for future 
use.—G. S. Speer. 
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